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THE BEST MODERN BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 





RODDY’S ELEMENTARY 


GEOGRAPHY, . $0.50 


The author of this new series, H. Justin Roppy, 
M.S., of the Department of Geography in the First Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, who is widely known as a 
successful teacher of geography, is thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of the average school. These books 
will appeal to those schools which are tired of the some- 
what dry and routine work of the old-fashioned text-books, 
but which are not yet ready to take up the heavier and 
more extended texts. 


RODDY’S COMPLETE 


GEOGRAPHY, $1.00 





Roddy’s Geographies are notable for their brevity 
of statement, their simplicity of presentation, their suita- 
bility for the various school grades, their new and distinc- 
tive illustrations, and their simple series of maps drawn on 


auniform scale. Just enough of the new geography, or 


geography on its physiographic side, is included to develop 


the subject fundamentally in its true relations, and to give 
the study a new interest. Details are given only where 


absolutely essential. 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Are the Best Books for 
Country Schools. 


Roddy’s Geographies are intended primarily as an 
‘‘information”’ series. The causal relations, while by no 
means ignored, are kept within elementary bounds, thus 
recognizing the limitation of the child mind. The prac- 
tical arid useful side is united with sufficient of the new 
and scientific: side to enlighten. the whole subject. The 
descriptions of the political, industrial, and social features 
of the various countries have been made quite full. 





WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


The Recognized Authority 
Stand Without a Peer. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers have acquired 
an extraordinary popularity. A book on Europe has just 
been added to this series, which gives a vivid description 
of Europe in its many aspects as it is to-day. It takes 
children on a personally conducted tour through every 
part of the continent; it shows them what they should 
see; and it impresses upon their minds what they should 
know. It is made up of correct information and is attract- 


ively illustrated. 


The Dullest Pupil Cannot Fail to 
be Interested in the 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 





From H. F. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Me- 
Keesport, Pa.: ‘‘Qur pupils read with more ease, better 
expression, and a clearer understanding than did any pre- 
ceding class with other systems. The New Education 
Readers give the pupil the power to know a new word and 
to grasp a thought, that is truly marvelous. Our pupils 
are able to spell any word found in the books. We 
a'e delighted with the results. The system is easily 
learned, and is, without doubt, the best I have ever seen.” 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 
Accomplish More Than 
Other Systems Attempt. 


Among the cities which have adopted the New Edu- 
cation Readers are New York City, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Kingston, N. Y., Cohoes, N. Y., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
New Rochelle, N. ¥., Hornellsville, N. Y., Rome, N. Y., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cortland, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., Perth Amboy, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., Chambersburg, Pa., Bethlehem, Pa., Port- 
land, Me., Lynn, Mass., Lawrence, Mass. 





Teachers Will Make No Mistake 
in Using MILNE’S 
ALGEBRAS AND GEOMETRY. 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic, in three books, 
contains a modest presentation of the subject, with 
modern examples. It uses the spiral method, in which 
the different subjects are presented alternately, in accord- 
ance with the ability of the child. A complete index is 
included in each book, and the problems correlate with 
the different branches of study. Simple, geometrical 
forms have been intruduced, together with the elementary 


principles of algebra. 


MOREY’S ROMAN HISTORY is 
Compact, Scholarly, Philosophical 


and Written in an Interesting Style. 


Rae ts 





Clark’s The Government forms a unique presenta- 
tion of the subject. The general principles of government 
are first discussed, and afterwards the governmental prin- 
ciples of the city, county, State, and nationare taken up. 
The book tells what government is, and what it does; who 
do it, and how they do it. Comparison is made between 
the United States and other countries, and also with 
former times. A summary of the most comnion laws of 
business and property is also included. 


HOADLEY’S BRIEF COURSE IN 
PHYSICS Mects Every Entrance Re- 
quirement of the Harvard Syllabus. 


Harkness and Forbes’s Czsar, while remarkable 
for its simplicity, contains everything needed by the. stu- 
dent in reading the Commentaries. The Introduction in- 
cludes an outline of the life of Cesar, a description in 
brief of the scenes of his military operations, and a short 
treatise on the military system of the Romans. The 
Notes, while sufficiently helpful, do not invade the prov- 


ince of the living teacher. 





A Descriptive Catalogue of our 

HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 

will be sent to any address on 
request. 


Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany has been prepared 
at the request of the Botanical Department of Harvard 
University, and is published in one volume with Gray’s 
Field, Forest, and Garden Flora. The exercises and 
experiments may be performed with simple apparatus. 
The instructions for laboratory study are placed in divi- 
sions by themselves, and special attention has been paid 
to ecology, morphology, and physiology. 








No Similar Book is So Simp‘%e, 
Complete, and Accurate as 
DRYER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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INCORPORATED 1851 


The 
Life 


Massachusetts 
Insurance 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Mutual 
Company 





JOHN A. HALL. President, 


JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 





TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


























Percentage 
1891 1901 ; Gains of Gains 
Premium Income......---- $2,393, 103.88 $5,253,444.79  $2,860,340.91 119.52 
ne from Interest and 

ag ed Leta be pend oe 558,395.47 1, 164,792.67 606,397.20 108.60 

Ic Ga5 bese bc te $2,951,499.35 $6,418,237.46 $3,466,738.11 117.46 

Assets Dec. 31 ......-+ +++. $12,239,529.16  $28.291,564.38 $16,052,035.22 181.15 
Amount Insured Dec. 31..-- $69,527,665.00 $146,106.721.00 $76,579,056.00 110.14 For Lecture-table demonstration. 

ar ae - $1,002,691.91 $2,386,140.53 $1,383,448.62 137.97 


Surplus Dec. 31 


Death Claims, : . 
Endowments Matured, . 
Dividends, é . . 





Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has paid to its policy holders in 











Assets, Dec 31, 1901, . . 
Liabilities, ; a : . 
Surplus, . ‘ . ‘ . 





AGENCY FOR EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
31 Milk Street. 


. «+  $21,983,897.62 f thi 

Re ka $3,659,950 00 Very Ing 

: ‘ $10,300,880.7 | for the and 
mee 2S $28,291,564 38 
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F. C. SANBORN, Manager. 






WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. 


Physical 
Chemical 
Biological 


We cordially solicit your correspondence, 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY SUPPLY 


15 Marcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 





Receiving Instrument, $12.00. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Summer Session, 
June 30---Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight specia) courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLBY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators. 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Lafayette Cofleae, 


EASTON, PA. 





Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 


Civil, Mining. Electrical Engineering, and Chem 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fa!l 
term begins September 1ith. 

For Catalogues, address THE REGISTRAR, 


at “ducational Institutions | 


PDD III II IIIS 





LLLP LI 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoois 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address Henry WHITTEMORE, Principal. 











QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 
STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, FircHseuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompsown. Princiva!. 


9vYDEN, A.M 


WINSHIP **4czzg¢. 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 











Our 1902 Box 2 in. by8 in.) 


Is undoubtedly the best on the market for high, training, and normal schools. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
The W., H. & Co. Standard Water Colors 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


W., H. & CO.’S 1894 Box contains 5 half pans Colors, Quill Brush and Handle. 
“ ‘“ 1896 Ti “ 7 half pans “ “ee “ee . S 
as ry 1899 “ + 10 half pans 6 oe ie: ee pt 
“ ne 1900 ‘ - 3 whole pans “ Zy ” 7 , 
1 ” 1901 * si 4 whole cakes “ (2 yellows, 1 red, 1 blue), with 


2 quill brushes and handles. 
Also, superior Moist Water Colors in tubes. 
Water Cups, 6 and 9 Division School Palettes, Brushes, etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


82 & 84 Washington St., 
216 & 218 Clarendon st Boston. 


Incorpo- 
rated, 


Factories, 
MALDEN. 




















MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
( The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
| Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 

1 | the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 

) expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


College of Oratory. | 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 

on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








| Summer School 


PEDAGOGY, 


July 14—August 2, 1902. 


For Teachers of all grades, including students in 
both the Psychological and Technical branches of 
School work 


Full credits given to matriculaies of the College. 
Uniform tuition fee, $12.00. Expenses low, 
Model School. Field Excursions. 
For information, address 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
10 Van Buren St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Teachers 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEWYORK 
City. — Fellowships and Scholar- 
= ships amounting to $6,000annually. 
College Degree of B. S. granted on comple- 


tion of two-year Collegiate Course 
followed by two-year course leading to the Bache- 
lor’s Dipluma in Secondary Teaching, Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Training. 
Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s Diplomas, or to 
the degrees of A M. and Ph. D. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 
: t Li dy Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 


lege courses by correspondence 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 
completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 


Home The University of Chicago 

in 28 of its Departments, including 
ology, Botany, ete. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div. P), Chicago, III. 





The National GorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrcom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 
Over 
Arts 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata venteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
tc $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl :. You 
cao be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 


222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Write for Catalog. 
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is constructed upon the simplest and § 
most direct mechanical principles. 
Even children readily master the de- 
tails requisite for the intelligent use 


of the machine. 


in every part. It embodies the prac- 


tical exp+rience of twenty-five years. pewr as the knowledze often enables a be- 


It is built for hard and constant use, 
and it is not easily put out of order, 
even under the rough handling of §& rt) 8B H 

He zt 


general school use. 








THE REMINGTON ‘TYPEWRIRERS | Vi. ||| ze 
aie REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


for utility and reliability is world wide. 
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It is in general use everywhere. To 


be familiar with the machine most 


DURABILITY. 


commonly used in the business world 


The Remington is thoroughly made 
is a decided advantage to the student, 





ginner to accept offers of profitable 
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employment that would not otherwise 
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be open to him. 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


(Remington Typewriter Company, ) 


32% Broadway, New York. 





























Drawing and Color Work. 


: — ») ~~; 
‘THE BAKER & ‘TAYLOR Co. , eee 
UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now preparing exhibits for close of 


school. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the newest 


SCHOO z ; BOOKS material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions to our 
stock. We offer all desirable supplies for the season, including 


AND ALL OTHER BOOKS New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
A perfectly developed system New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
. ae — complete stock ee Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
recor an an experience oF eighty years * 
All make ours the best place at which to buy books becagomnerye Peat. pty etna mantel f 


If CHEAPNESS, ACCURACY, and DISPATCH count. 





The BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 E. 17th St., New York || THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Established in 1860. 


LL STYLES OF POINTS 


Ar fondin -F STE RBROOK’S PENS SEG NT 


All sizes, all grades of firmness ; for ‘all purposes; for all Teachers and other writers. 
26 John St., New York. 


Sold by all Stationers. : . : : : THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. Works, Camden, N. J. 

















HEY ARE COMING from the East and the West, from the North 
and the South to attend the Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Minneapolis. 

The Dixon Exhibit will be at the West Hotel, on the ground floor, 
‘and very easy of access to every one. All teachers are most cordially 
invited to call and see the exhibit of Pencils and Colored Crayons, also 
specimens of the work done with them. Three members of the Dixon 
Educational Department will be there ready and willing to welcome. their 
many friends. Come, and we promise you that you won't regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., : : Jersey Crry, N. J. 
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ARE YOUR TEXT-BOOKS UNSATISFACTORY ? 


If they are, it must be that you are not using the best. 


WHY NOT TRY 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


This series is admitted to be the best on account of the great 
simplicity, clearness, and directness of the text; the great superi- 
ority of the maps, and the surpassing beauty of the illustrations. 
Teachers approve them. Pupils delight to study them, They are up to- 


date and they are reliable. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING. 


This successful series of school readers is approved by those who use 
it because the books are perfectly graded, beautifully. illustrated, 
safely progressive, and surprisingly low-priced. ‘Teachers prefer 
them because they are made in accordance with sound educational 
principles; children like them because they are interesting. 

WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE for all grades, and THE 
SIGHT READER for the first grade, are the approved Supplementary 





THE NEW FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


These are preferred to others because they cover all the bookwork 
in Arithmetic in two books; because they are complete arithmetics ; 
because they are standard arithmetics; because their method:is both 
inductive and analytic; and on account of the natural and gradual 
development of processes. 


SHELDON’S LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


This is a successful series, presenting the whole subject of Language 
and Grammar in two books. The rules for the inflections are derived from 
the actual necessities growing out of the use of words employed in original 
composition. All of the inflections are thus treated as they become neces- 
sary in order to use the proper forms of the words in composition. 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY “Sittin. 


This attractive volume has just been thoroughly revised, and presents 
In the clearest and simplest form the important subject of Physical 
Geography as it is now understood by the best scholars. 


The Modern Spelling Book, Sheldon’s Word Studies, Patterson’s Common School Speller, Patterson’s 
Grammars, Scudder’s Histories, Hull’s Arithmetics, Sheldon’s Arithmetics, Hull’s Algebra, Sheldon’s 
Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Hill’s Rhetoric, Avery’s Physics, Shaw-Backus’ Literature, McCabe’s Bingham’s 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Readers. 
Latin Series, etc., etc., are also the choice of the best teachers. 
For terms ‘of introduction address the publishers, 
BUTLER, SHELDON 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

















HAVE YOU SEEN THESE BOOKS? 


A New Book on a New Plan 


SPELLING AND WorpD BUILDING 


By Evcene Bourton. 





Word Studies—A drill in words as individuals. 
Word Building—A phonic drill. ° 


On one part of each page words are presented and taught as 
individuals. The child learns each word without the help that 
comes from association with other words containing the same phonic 
elements. 

On another part of the same page words are presented in columns; 
classified according to their phonic elements, and giving the phonic 
drill which is necessary to teach children the force of letters and to 
enable them to call a new word at sight. 


Most of these 


are repeated twice and many three times, thus securing ample informal 


The vocabulary given contains about 2,300 words. 


review. 
Over 250 illustrations make the book attractive, and serve as a 
Many of the 


in outline and can be reproduced by the children, thus 


basis for language lessons and dictation exercises. 
pictures are 
impressing the meaning of the word and furnishing busy wurk for the 
school hours. 

Cloth. 124 pages. Retail price, 25 cents. .Sample 


copies sent fur examination upon receipt of 15 cents. 





A New Latin Exercise-Book 


WRITING LATIN 


Book One — Second Year Work. 





By J. Epmunp Barss, 


Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 





The method of this little book is intended to furnish a rational 
and systematic treatment of the difficulties that assail beginners. 
It embodies the experience of an accomplished teacher of boys. 

It gives in easy sentences the necessary abundant practice in fun- 
damentals, with helpful guidance. 

It lessens in a very practical way the gulf between Latin idiom 
and the technical statements of the grammars. 

The vocabulary is based mainly on the early chapters of Books I- 
and II. of Cesar’s Gallic War. 

Writinc Latiyx, Book Two, will follow. 

Cloth. © 


Sample pages sent on request, or the book for examination on 


77 pages. Price 50 cents. 


receipt of 30 cents. 

Correspondence is invited concerning this and other volumes of 
Among the recent issues are 
Carter’s Selections from the Elegiac Poets; Rockwood’s De Officiis 
of Cicero; Sihler’s Second Philippic of Cicero; Tunstall’s Cicero’s 
Bain’s First Latin Book, ete. 


the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 


Orations; Anderson’s Ovid: 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NHW YORK 


BOSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° . ° 
One renewal and one pew subscription, 4.00 ae 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ae 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), - . $1.00 a year. 

Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “* 


$2.00 a year 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: . CHICAGO: 
29 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Si reet. 203 Michigan Ave, 

















WHAT THEY SAY. 
Dr. Jonn Dewey: School is society shaping 
itself, 

C. Hanrorp Henprrson: Most of our present 
schemes of education are immoral. 

SuPERINTENDENT F. C. Jacosy: If the teacher 
is full of his subject, the boy cannot help beeoming 
enthused. Words have might when a man is behind 
them. 

Dre. W. IL. Pavnn: 


wrong in that teicher, whether man or woman, who 
gains no other feeling in his pupil’s heart than mere 


There is something gravely 


respect. 

Joun Dewey, Chicago University: Education -is 
the one thing in which the American people believe 
without reserve, and to which they are without re- 
serve committed. 

Fircu: A little child has not your seriousness 
nor your sense of duty, nor your capacity for sitting 
still. He would be a very curious, almost an unpleas- 
ant phenomenon if he had. 

Dr. H. S. Tarsert, Providence: Teachers must 
look at geographical things in a broad statesmanlike 
way; see how they affect the United-States in its 
relations with the world and how they affect the 
other nations. 

GRAHAM H. Harets, President of the Chicago 
Board of Education: As it stands now, the average 
wage paid our school teachers is not quite $3.00 a 
day. less than we pay our carpenters, painters, brick- 
layers, aud mechanies, and only a little more than we 
pay our common laborers. 

Bensawin [oe Wuasecrr, (University of California : 
The call the universities from the 
need of the day is a call for trained men, normal 
men, not eccentricities, but gentlemen, men of sobri- 
ety and goo sense, men of health and sanity, men 
trained in the school of historical mindedness. 

HuxLry No 
tional system can have any claim to permanence, un- 
less it reeoznizes the truth that education has two 
great ends to which everything else must be subordi- 
The one of these is to increase knowledge ; 


which comes to 


in Science and Kducation: educa” 


nated. 
the other is to develop the love of right and the ha- 
tred of wrong. 

SUPERINTENDENT JAmeEs A, Fosnay, Los Angeles : 
The teacher who has taught his classes to sing 
“ America,” “Red, White and Blue,” etc., has done 
more to inculcate the principles of patriotism in the 
minds of the people than the orators who proclaim 
liberty, truth, and justice, from the platforms. The 
time for music to be learned is in childhood. 

F.T. Howanp, New Orleans: Our greatest need 
to-day is primary education, the education of the 
masses, the great common people, who are the brawn 
and sinew of our community. We spend too much. 
thought and money on high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, while the simple education of the great 
masses is too much neglected. In our public schools 
the primary grades are overcrowded and the high 
schools are partly empty ! That is an object lesson 
for our legislators and our rich men. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES. 

CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA, NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The unconventional in normal schools is now 
vastly more attractive than merely regulation work, 
and 1 am not at all certain that it is not the mis- 
sion of the normal schools of to-day to experiment 
with possibilities along new lines. Certain it is that 
I find by far the best progressive work in the normal 
schools, especially in those that have training schools. 


(V.) 
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course at Clark University, teaching the fifth grade. 
Not since Pestalozzi, I suspect, has the world seen a 
man with the genius and equipment of Professor 
Lukens actually teaching little children, having en- 
tire charge of them and of their course of study. 
Such teaching it will not be easy to find in all this 
broad land. 

Professor Luken’s room is an educational work- 
shop, and not a machine shop. Every one of the set 
desks and chairs is to come out. The hard and fast 
system is to go with the chairs and desks. In the 
centre of the room is to be a hemisphere, six feet in 
diameter, with California, Pemnsyl- 
vania, as the topmost point. ‘This 
takes in all of North America, 
South America, Europe, and some- 
what of Asia and Africa, and it is 
on a scale large enough to make 
these maps highly useful. By this 
process he shows many conditions 


not heretofore understood. For 
instance, the distance from Cali- 


fornia, Pa., to San Francisco (or 
the direct west point in the state of 
California) in a direct west line is 






-" abi not the shortest line on the sur- 

- = face of the globe between San 
egete Francisco and California, Pa. It 
is rather the circumference of a 


great circle passing through Cali- 
fornia, Pa., and San Francisco (or 


re ens 





la 





GOING TO CHURCH. 

The California, Pennsylvania, normal school is a 
good illustration. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania is one of the wonders 
of America.” ‘This is trot a whit too strong an ex- 
pression. The Great West in its best days has had 
nothing better than the Monongahela valley. This 
river—the Monongahela—in tonnage last year had 
only one river on the globe that exceeded it, and 
that was the Thames. Of course in this they deny 
that the Detroit is a river, but merely a link in the 
chain of This will require a 


revision of geographical facts. 


lakes. new record 


The ten counties in South- 
western Pennsylvania, which oc- 
cupy only about a tenth of the 
territory of the sate, have a 


greater popu'ation than any one ol 
two-thirds the states of the Union, 
more than Kansas or California. 
The effect of this marvelous boom 
upon the normal school of this en- 
tire district can readily be imag- 
ined, and Dr.° B. Noss, 
the principal for nineteen years, is 


Theodore 


losing no time in adapting himself 
to the new conditions. 
The 


site, with a charming campus, vel- 


school occupies a beautiful 
velty lawn, refreshing shade trees, 
and abundant shrubbery, but the 
strength of the institution is in the 
exceptional ability of the faculty. 
Here extremes meet. <A _ disciple 
of Horace Mann and enthusiastic 
disciple Stanley Hall walk 
hand in hand. Professor Ehren- 
feld—the first principal of the school,—has returned 
to teach psychology. He is a man of rare gifts as 
a teacher, and is the one man in all my acquaint- 
ance who had the great good fortune to hear Horace 
Mann deliver his notable inauguration address as 
president of Antioch College at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, fifty years ago. 

Professor Lukens is one of the great attractions 
of this school, indeed, in the whole normal school 
work of America. Here is a man with a choice col- 
legiate education, supplemented with an elaborate 


of 


the point in the state of California 
directly west from California, Pa.). 
Around the sides of the schoolroom are benches 
for work or shelves for the product of their skill, 
and the chairs for the children’s use are to occupy 
the nooks and corners not otherwise useful. 
Professor Luken’s great work is making real the 
literary masterpieces. Each season he has the chil- 
dren live the scenes and acts of the masterpieces. 
success was with Shakes- 


Perhaps his greatest 
was a grand realistic 


peare’s “Julius Caesar.” It 
representation, act by act, of the great drama. Re- 
member these are merely fifth grade pupils. The 
culmination in the reading was the speech of Mark 





DIPPING. 


CANDLE 
Antony. The school represented the populace. 
There was a bier, brought in by a solemn procession. 
The pall-bearers were in their place, Mark Anitony 
was standing by the bier. Every part was read, 
nothing was memorized, nothing was acted. The 
children studied out the representation, and did all 
the work themselves. Literature is real to these 
fifth grade children. 
But equal to, and almost better than, the realistic 
literature work is the realistic history and civic work 
of Miss Anna Buckpee. Miss Buckpee has been a 
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teacher in rural schools, has been a county 


But perhaps the great surprise was the 








superintendent for several years in one of 
the most mountaimous districts in Pennsyl- 
vinia, and was at the head of a department 
in another normal before coming 
here. She has entered wpon her work with 
rare devotion and intelligent zeal. I know 
of no better teacher of children. 

The pictures in this article will illustrate 
better than words can what she has accom- 
plished. Tiese are from photographs of her 
pupils as they got themselves up to repre- 
sent the times of which they are studying. 
The children made their own setting for the 
pictures. The hats of the men, for in- 
stance, are of their own making, and the old- 
time kitchen was made and furnished by the 
pupils. ‘The going to church is a work of 
art. The Thanksgiving dinner scene with 
the visiting Indians taken on the campus is 
In every one of these pic- 


school 


not less artistic. 
tures, the characters are pupils in Miss 
Buckpee’s classes. These are merely good 
samples of many realistic scenes worked up 
by the pupils as they were studying history 
in Colonial times. 

In nature study the work is no less fas- 
cinating. For example, the professor of 
biology, a recent graduate of Syracuse Col- 
lege, has the students studving animal life 
in a realistic way. One of the girls caught 
a female bluebottle fly, and put her in a glass 
on a piece of meat, and kept her there until 


she laid some eggs on the meat. These soon 





DINNER. 


THE THANKSGIVING 
hatched, and little maggots began eating the 
Very soon these maggots 
went into the chrvsalis state. These were 
placed in different conditions of soil. Soon 
from each little chrysalis there came forth 
a full-grown bluebottle fly, several times as 
large upon its appearance as the house from 
which he came. The whole time from lay- 
ing eggs to full-grown fly was only a few 


meat voraciously. 


days. The effect of the whole process wus 
marvelous upon the wonder and udmiration 


of the class. 


rearing of three small birds, which had to 
be fed in their open mouths, birds that 
would have starved to death had they had 
limitless food of every choice variety all 
about them, for they can only take what is 
dropped into their wide open mouths. So 
ravenous are they thwt they must be fed 
oftener than once in ten minutes to keep 
them from crying piteously for more. [| 
have seen much nature study work in many 
states, but never have I seen anything in 
which children take a deeper inberest than 
here, or from which they learn more of life 
as it unfolds and develops. 

Nor are these the only features of the 
work that are inspiring. I have seen, no more 
attractive normal school library than here, 
and none that is better used by the students. 
The drawing and art work are admirably 
handled, and so ideal is all the work of 
each of the first three grades, that C. W. 
Bardeen of Syracuse has issued a beautiful 
little book on the work of each of these 
grades, books that are matchless in scope, in 
detail, in material, and in suggestion. 

Not the least delightful phase of it all is 
the fraternity life of the school societies, 
and ‘the social life of teachers and students 
under the leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Noss, 
who are the energizing force of the institu- 
tion which has had its remarkable develop- 
ment under their nineteen years of adminis- 
trative foree. A. KE. Winship. 








PRINCETONS PRESIDENT AND PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT. 


JAMES H, 


The president of Princeton University, the Rev. 
Professor Francis Landly Patton, D.D., LL. D., is 
about to retire from ‘his presidency, but not from his 
MeCosh favored him as 
successor to himself in that office. The two presi- 
Neither president 
a Prineeton 


BY ROSS, 


professorship. President 
dencies have been analogous. 
was a native American; neither 
graduate; both men were philosophers and logicians; 
both graduated from the pulpit into a professorship, 
and from a into the presidency. 
President McCosh served Princeton six years longer 
than President Patton. The initiative work under- 
taken by President McCosh was more difficult than 
the expansive work effected by President Patton. 
Opportunities came to President Patton which did 
not come to President McCosh, such as the sesqui- 
centennial of the college, the favorable occasion for 


was 


professorship 


becoming a university. Each loved and admired 
the other, and hence President McCosh became a 


model ex-president. When reviewing the twenty 
years of his presidency, he said: “I am to be suc- 
ceeded by one in whom I have thorough confidence 
that he will carry on the work which has been be- 
gun; no, but that he will carry on a work of his own. 

* * * I am not sure that we have in 
this coyntry at this moment a powerful 
defender of the faith. Carrying at his side 
a sharp two-edged sword, he uses it only 
against error. I can _ leave confidence 
these young men to his care, believing that he 
will watch carefully over their training in knowl- 
edge, in morals, and in religion. I am particularly 
happy when I think that philosophy, and this of a 
high order, and safe in his 
hands, and will be handed down by him to the gen- 


more 


with 


favoring religion, is 


eration following.” 
In one respect, and im only one, has President 


Patton’s career differed essentially from that of 
President McCosh—he has been less of an author. 
He seeks henceforth a literary life chiefly, and his 


treasury is so full of riches in thought and learning 
that he can bring forth many things, new and old. 
Dr. MeCosh planned his first and greatest volume on 
“The Method of the Divine Government” while an 
undergraduate. He published it in 1850, when he 
was only thirty-nine. 

From 1833 until his death he was issuing books 


and pamphlets, so that the bibliography appended 
to his autobiography fills thirteen pages. President 
Patton has Yet it ts 
hoped that he will not repeat the record of Professor 
Henry B. Smith and Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock 
of New York, whose friends lament that they pub- 
lished so little, and that the little was so frag- 


been more reticent. to be 


mentary. 

President Patton was inaugurated June 20, 1888. 
President McCosh always expected that the college 
would be expanded into a university, and he planned 
But his age prevented. 
President Patton started his administration along 
the lines of the university idea. Tis inaugural ad- 
dress asked and answered the question, “Wihat is a 


to’ be its expansionist. 


university, and what kind of a university ought 
He was then the president of a 
The num- 


Princeton to be?” 
college numbering six hundred students. 
ber has more than doubled, and a new building has 
been erected for each year of his presidency. 

~ Previous to ‘his election to the highest office of 
college, he had been for a time editor of “The 
For keen 


the 
Interior,” a religious weekly in Chicago. 
incisiveness, close reasoning, and cumulative argu- 
ment, there is no one in the Presbyterian church of 
to-day who excels President Patton. Yet he is not 
a rabid He is a genial, gentle- 
manly, attractive man. He has hosts of friends, and 
they have heartily supported his administration of 
the affairs of Princeton College and University for 


controversialist. 


nearly one and a half decades. 

The president-elect, Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
LL. D., is the first 
president of Princeton College and University. It 


layman who has been elected 


is to be hoped that his being a layman will clear the 
1 that 


College or 


“tré , 
Princeton is a_ secta- 


University 


public mind of the ide 
rian institution. Princeton 
is located in the same town as Princeton theological] 
seminary. ‘The seminary is a denominational insti- 
tution, reporting to the general assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church, and submitting to a veto power by 
that body over the election of its professors, -but the 
college, from its origin until now, has been inter-de- 
nominational. Kach has its own board of trustees, 
and the two boards are absolutely independent of 
each other. 


It is doubtful Wilson is 


one whit more progressive than President Patton, or 


whether President-elect 


needs to he. Some colleges and universities have 


Their course on electives 
But the mind and 


gone too fast and too far. 


nas been a course on electrics. 


studies of Professor Wilson have been devoted to a 
class of subjects of greater popular interest than 
metaphysics, theology, and theoretical ethics. He 
has dealt with history, polities, and government. 
Ife has written not only books, but frequent articles 
for the best magazines. Hence he has reached with 
his writings a large popular constituency. Tis in- 
tellectual career has been somewhat parallel with 
that of United States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 
He is a Southern man by birth and antecedents, a 
Democrat in polities. Soon after he left college he 
began to communicate his ideas through the press, 
and his contributions have been frequent for two 
decades. 

In his “Congressional Government,” 1884, he 
wrote that “the most striking contrast in modern 
politics is not between presidential and monarchical 
governments, but between congressional and parlia- 
mentary governments. Congressional government 
is committee government; 
ment is government by a responsible cabinet minis- 
try. These are the two principal types which pre- 
sent themselves for the instruction of the modern 
student of the practical in politics: administration 
by semi-independent executive agents who are the 
leaders and accountable servants of a 


parliamentary govern- 


accredited 
legislature virtually supreme in all things.” 
President Wilson graduated in the class of 1879. 
It contained a number:of young men whi repre- 
sented some of the leading wealthy families of the 
country. They have alumni. 
Scarcely a year has passed in which this class failed 
to appear at They 
are proud of the coming president as their most dis- 
There will be nothing too 


been generous 


commencement, bearing gifts. 
tinguished member. 
good for him. 
President McCosh transformed Princeton from a 
small into a large and great college. President Pat- 
ton transformed the into a university. 
President Wilson will broaden the university imto a 
greater university, multiplying its professors, de- 
The future of Princeton 


college 


partments, and schools, 
is big with promise! 


** Beliold the Holy Grail is found! — 
Found in each poppy’s cup of gold; 
And God walks with us as of old. 
Behold! the burning bush still burns 
For man, whichever way he turns; 
And all God’s earth is holy ground.” 
— Joaquin Miller, 








June 26, 1902. 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE IN THE TRAIN. 


ING OF CHARACTER. 


BY EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


It is not necessary to discuss the question whether 
moral education belongs in the public schools. Every 
kindergarten teacher knows that unless education 
bears upon character it is not education at all. The 
right direction of character is the grandest aim of all 
our educational work. 

But we are apt to misinterpret what is meant by 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS IN SPRINGFIELD. 
BY L. MARION MELIUS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Two. schools in Springfield, Mass., which were at 
one time denounced as fads, have become the most 
practical and helpful of the entire school system. 
These are the schools for peculiar and for backward 
children. By special instruction, pupils who are not 
quite normal, and those who have dropped behind 
their classmates, have been inspired to do their best, 
and their fl&gging ambition has been aroused. In 
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HIGH 


SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES. 


{Loaned through courtesy of Superintendent J. A, Foshay.] 


moral education. Herbert Spencer separates. moral 
conduct from the rest of conduct, but every action in 
liuman life has its moral import. Moral laws are 
natural laws, and natural laws become natural laws 
when they have reference to the welfare of hu- 
manity. There is a still deeper misinterpretation. 
Morality is too often regarded in a nagnetic sense, 
as the mere absence of wrongdoing. The motive 
is an heritanee from Mediaeval civilization. It has 
survived long after the period when it had a cer- 
tain significance. In our schools we want to bring 
out positive moral personality.. With this aim of 
education we must enlarge our yiews of methods. To 
merely “ preach ”’ to children is not the way to make 
Ethical instruction is only a small part 
of moral education. The greater part is a personal 
reaction upon the moral character. Some of the 
noblest and strongest kind of men are made entirely 
The highest moral influences come 
That is especially true of chil- 
Every 


them moral. 


in that way. 
from individuals, 
dren. They are more imitative than adults. 
young child is striving constantly to grasp after per- 
sonality. 

Thereis a great difference between parents and 
teachers. Even in the worst citiesof the land the 
teachers are picked out of the best classes of people 
in the community. Parents, for the most part, for- 
get that there is any profession of parentage. One- 
half of the burden that rests upon the public schools 
to-day is the unfinished home life of the children. 

The elements of character which are to be brought 
out in children are those elements which we recog- 
nize as constituting the character of Linecoln—sin- 
cerity, justice and love, or humanitarianism. Sincer- 
ity is, in a way, the foundation of all the rest. 

It is not necessary in school to always adhere to 
certain universal methods of abstract punishment. 
Each eise demands special treatment. As we seek 
the best medical skill for physical ills, so we should 
submit to trained experts the psychological ills of 
the wayward child, 

The ultimate force in education is the contagion of 
a great soul. Some light may radiate from each of 


us if we devote ourselves to something beyond the 
commercial interests of the day and feel that we 


have a sacred mission. 


many cases the child has been saved from a miser- 
able and even a eriminal future by the individual 
attention which has been given. 

These started in 1893, and have 
proved such a success that there are now three rooms 
for backward children, and the one for peculiar chil- 
regarded as a permanent feature of the 
school system. The special school for backward 
children was started after the superintendent, Dr. 
T. M. Balliet, had made a close study of some of the 
pupils in the grammar and the primary grades. He 
found that in many eases the teachers were ham- 


schools were 


dren is 


pered in their work by pupils considerably older 
than the rest of the children of the same grade. He 
realized that often these pupils were dull, but that 
more frequently their backwardness was due to the 
fact that through illness or the negligence of their 
parents, they were not regularly in school during the 
first few years of their school life. They were gen- 
erally pupils who needed individual help from the 
teacher to an extent that is impossible in a regular 
grade, and their size, as well as their age, made thent 
conspicuous as dull and backward pupils, when 
placed with children in the regular primary grades. 
To give these pupils the individual help needed and 
relieve the primary and grammar teachers of the 
extra care of them, a room was reserved for them in 
one of the regular school buildings, this room to be 
known as the “grammar preparatory school.” 

At first many children were sent to this special 
school who did not belong there, but after the plan 
was in good working order only the proper pupils 
were sent there. a school of the 
most interesting children in the city, and the addi- 
tion of two more rooms proves the practical nature 
of the theory. Very the pupils in these 
‘“orammar preparatory schools” are dull, and the 


It soon became 


few of 


reasons why they have dropped behind their grade 
are many. Some of them have not been able to at- 
tend school regularly on account of illness; others 
have come from out-of-town, where the school sys- 
tem is widely different, and they do not wholly meet 
the requirements of the grade into which they have 
heen placed; others have moved about from place to 
place so frequently that they have dropped behind 
in their studies; still others are foreigners who have 


been hindered by ignorance of the English language; 
and then there is the boy or girl who needs indi- 
vidual attention because of his peculiar disposition. 

These pupils are taken from yarious primary 


grades and fitted for the regular grammar grades in 


much less time than if they were scattered through 
the various primary schools. They are chosen by 
the principal and teachers of each school, and the 
choice is submitted to the approval of Dr. Balliet. 

As so many different primary grades are repre- 
sented in these “grammar preparatory schools,” the 
instructors must have a broad and versatile educa- 
tion. ‘They must know every branch of primary 
school work and also how to make the best use of the 
time, so that each pupil will receive individual 
attention. 

So soon asa pupil is brought into one of these 
schools, the teacher studies him to discover just the 
cause of his backwardness. If he does not under- 
stand the language, she teaches it to him little by 
little, and then he makes rapid progress in his les- 
If the pupil is merely slow, she takes infinite 
pains to let him work out his lessons in his own way, 
encouraging him when his tasks are done. In fact, 
she studies to discover the needs of each pupil and 
then tries to supply these needs. The chief trouble 
with most of the pupils is lack of concentration. 
This makes discipline rather difficult at times and 
the fact that the children are of so many different 
grades, requiring different studies, renders it impos- 
sible for the teacher to have many pupils in each 


sons. 


class. Most of the classes are composed of two or 
three. The only subjects taught in general are 
writing, music, and natural science. They are in- 


fluenced to read a great deal out of school, and for 
this purpose good story papers and books are fur- 
nished them. As soon as a pupil masters well the 
lessons that are given him and the éeacher judges he 
is ready for a certain grade of school work, she sends 
him to that grade in the regular school in his dis- 
trict. 

Russian and Chinese 
sent to and their 
been almost universally remarkable as soon as they 
understood a little English. One of the little Rus- 
sian Jews was in a “grammar preparatory school” 
only a year before he went ahead of his instructor’in 
number work and materially aided her. A Chinese 
boy was in one of the schools only a little over two 
months before he could read, do number work, and 
write very satisfactorily. ‘The cause of one boy’s 
backwardness was that he had been misunderstood, 
and needed individual attention. He had 
from a room where the teacher had fifty pupils and 
could not give him especial notice. As he was not 
quick to learn, he was put down as stupid, and see- 
ing that he was slipping behind the others he lost 


have been 
hag 


French, 


schools 


Jews, 


these progress 


come 


courage and annoyed the teacher by inattention and 
wilful acts of disobedience. Soon he was regarded 
not only as stupid, but also as a bad boy. But with 
individual attention in the special school, he soon 
proved himself anything but stupid, and in a short 
time was doing regular eighth grade work. 

The second special school, the school for peculiar 
and feeble-minded children, is quite distinet from the 
“orammar preparatory schools.” It is for children 
who fall far below the intelfectual average. ‘They 
are children whose presence in the regular school- 
room is simply ‘a burden to themselves and ‘to their 
teachers. 
feeble-mindedness, and their proper place would be 
the state institution established for such children, if 


Some of them are pronounced cases of 


it were possible to gain prompt admission for them, 
and to induce the parents to consent to their going. 
Others are so peculiar mentally and morally that 
they need a degree of individual care and attention 
which cannot be given them in a regular grade, 
where there are from forty to fifty pupils. Not be- 
ing able to do the work zequired of them in the 
regular schools, they would sit listlessly or play with- 
out any attempt at work. , 

The establishing of a special school for these un- 
fortunate children was met at first with a storm of 
abuse both from the parents of the children and the 
public in general, and the school was somewhat in 
disrepute on account of the uncomplimentary names 
by which it was designated. But after the nature 
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of the school was more thoroughly understood such 
criticism ceased and parents were no longer adverse 
to sending their children there. 

The object of the school is to make the best of 
every faculty which the child possesses, and help 
him to struggle against the mental difficulties under 
This requires the utmost tact on 


which he labors. 
keenest observation, 


the part of the teacher, and the 
and she is rewarded by seeing the pupils broaden 
considerably. Some years the age of the pupils 
varies from seven to fifteen, all with a different intel- 
lectual capacity. ‘The children are never treated as 
if they were inferior-in mental calibre, and the in- 
structor never allows herself to show any surprise at 
their ignorance. Some of them when they enter the 
school cannot do number work above six, and two or 
three cannot read. ‘They are brought up by degrees 
until they can manage numbers as high as ten, and 
read very well. 

The sense-training method is used a good deal, for 
their senses are somewhat defective, and it is desir- 
able to quicken them, so the instructor reads aloud 
All of the children are lacking 


to them frequently. 
action, and to remedy this de- 


in healthy, muscular 
fect as much as possible, physical exercises are given 
them and the teacher devotes half of each school 
session to developing their bodies, believing that in 
this way the mind strengthened. The 
method of conducting the recitations is to induce the 
children to do their best and to bestow praise when 
At first it is a very difficult 


will be 


the pupil really works. 
task to induce these pupils to work, as they are in- 
clined to laugh at every opportunity and to tire of 
their work easily. All the children sing well and 
enjoy the singing. They keep on the key excel- 
lently and enjoy the singing lessons better than the 
physical exercises, for they cannot always control 


- tn of throug : Neces- 
their arms and legs enough to go through the nec 

sarv gymnastic motions. 
Mc hild t t ] nies it Is he- 
[hese children are not promoted unless 1b 1s Dé 


lieved that it will be 
them, but thev are kept in the r ~ —t) 


nen 


an inspirati m to 


ill st time; W 


Will stay. Some 


7 THe 
ae Liity 


long 


. 1 
} 
} 


| al ) 
a boy is about to leave to go to WOrkK he 


0 
is promoted to rouse his ambition. 

The permanency of tl 
assured and the teachers 
for 
ym- 


° 7 
these two special 


schools is now 
primary grades 
them. 


in the are grateful 
l 


the The e¢ 
| ? 
munity has ceased to regard these schools 


mmend 


afforde d 


1: 
_ f 
reilet 


as a fad and are now ready to ¢ 
the school board for their wisdom and 
proving that their 


their courage in 
, tinal , 
theories were practical ones. 


AUTHORS OF TO-DAY.—(1) 
GRORGE W. CABLE, “Drop Shot.” 

1844: 
Eng- 


Orleans 
mother a 


3orn in New October 12, 
father a Virginian, New 
lander: father died when he was but four- 
teen: left school and went to work as clerk 
in store till 1863: im Confederate army 
from "63 to 65; worked for cotton firm until 
thirty-five years of age; wrote under nom de 
until the appearance of 
“Old Creole Days” in Scribner’s Magazine 
in 1879. Residence, “Tarryawhile,” North- 
ampton, Mass. It is an old-fashioned house at the end 
of a short street off Eilm street, not far from Smith Col- 
lege. His workshop is a red tiled cottage of two rooms, 
one above the other, situated across the lawn from the 
No one is ever admitted to this workshop during 


plume “Drop Shot” 


house. 
working hours except Mrs. Cable. 

Principal works: “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandis- 
simes,” “Madame Delphine,” “Dr. Sevier,” “The Creoles 
of the South,” “The Silent South,” “Bonaventure,” 
“Strange True Stories of Louisiana,” “The Negro Ques- 
tion,” “John March, Southerner,” and “Strong Hearts.” 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

Born in Yonkers, N. Y., May 27, 1862; father a lawyer; 
grandfather president of Wesleyan University; gradu 
ated from Columbia College; spent a year at law school; 
in 1884 associate editor of Life; in ’88 on staff of Har- 
per’s Monthly; in 98 conducted “Literary Notes” in Har- 
per’s Magazine; president of Halstead school, Yonkers. 


N, Y., and officer of many clubs. - Residence, on a bluff 
overlooking the Hudson. The south end of the house is 


devoted to the library. On three sides of this room are 
books, and the fourth leads on to a porch, where he does 
his work in summer. 


Continued on page 20 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT THE HYANNIS wixture of horse and cow manure, spread the dress- 


(MASS.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(V1) 


BY BERTHA M. BROWN, S. B. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


This is the second year that we have had a school 
garden in connection with the training school, 
Last year the seventh grade children, seventeen boys 
and girls, had a vegetable garden. The work of the 
garden extended through the spring ahd autumn, 
and an account of this garden may be found in the 
Journal of Edueation for April 3, 1902. This 
spring we enlarged the garden, and the children of 
three grades, the eighth, the fourth, and the second 
grades, sixty-eight in all, are working in the garden. 

The spring work connected with the garden of 
the eighth grade naturally depends upon the actual 
work of the garden, and may be divided into the fol- 
lowing parts: 1. The study of soils. 2. Lessons- on 
the preparation of the garden, 3. The preparation 
4. he selection of seeds. 5. The 

6. Laying out the garden. 7. 
8. Study of the germination of 
some of the seeds. 9. Care of the young seedlings 
and the garden. 10. The study of the young seed- 
lings and plants in the garden. Some of the regular 
lessons in the other subjects—as drawing, language, 
and arithmetic—are correlated throughout with the 


of the garden. 
plan of the garden. 
Planting the seed. 


garden study. 

An examination of the various kinds of soils 
available for gardens makes a natural introduction, 
in this grade, to the work in the early spring. The 
various ways in which soils are formed and the agen- 
cies at work in their formation may be seen at any 


time. Since the fertility of the soil depends as well 
on the texture and the amount of moisture con- 
tained as upon the actual amount of plant food, tihe 
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physical characteristics of the soil need to be stud- 


ied, Al) the study of soils should lead bo the recog- 


nition amd a better understanding of god oarden 
soil and some of its prominent characteristics, such 
as the following: 1. It must be quick to work; must 


not contain too much clay. 2. It must be rich: con- 


: Bye : 
plenty of available plant food. 3. It must be 


easy LO 


keep in good tilth; free from rocks, stumps, 


ete. 4. It must respond quickly to fertilizing ma- 
teriais. If the garden soil is not ideal in every way 


it may be improved, and a lack of plant food is easy 
remedy by adding fertilizers, 
With the older children who know something 
about gardening, it is well to talk over the different 
the the 


Some of the que stions 


ways of preparing ground before actual 


work is done in the garden. 


that arise may, if necessary. wait for answers until 


after the actual work in the garden. , The gardener 


plowed the garden, carted the dressing, which was a 


ing, and harrowed ,the garden. The children 
watched the plowing and harrowing. They noticed 
how the gardener handled the plow, where he began 
to plow, and how he went back and forth the length 
of the garden, what the plow did to the land, and 
the parts of the plow with their uses. ‘They found 
the depth of the furrows. The children 
sketched the plow, and calculated the amount of 
dressing used on the garden. After the garden had 
been plowed, fertilized, and harrowed, the children 


also 


raked it. 

In the schoolroom, in the meantime, the kinds of 
seeds had been discussed and a few selected for 
planting. The seeds of radish, lettuce, peas, beans, 
beet, cucumber, corn, with onion sets, potatoes, and 
tomato plants were chosen. ‘These were selected 

they were hardy and would grow well. 
were selected for early and some for late 
Some, as peas, radishes, ete., illustrate 


because 
Some 
planting. 
planting in drills; others, as cucumbers and corn, in 
hills; while others, as tomatoes and potatoes, give 
practice in handling young plants. Each child had 
four kinds of plants, and each kind illustrated a 
different method of planting or cultivation. 

The plan of the garden depends upon two feat- 
ures. First, we wished the garden, when the plants 
were well grown, to appear as one garden, like any 
farmer’s well-kept garden, and not like a collection 
of eighteen small gardens. Secondly, we wished 
each child to have a plot of his own. ‘Whe following 
diagram shows how the two ideas have been carried 
out, and the illustration will show the unity of the 
garden in the rows of peas, onions, potatoes, ete. 


Each child has a plot eighteen by twenty-five feet, 


and his area of potatoes and cucumbers continues 
with hi& neighbor’s potatoes and cueumbers on 


either side of him. So that potatoes extend the en- 


tire length of the garden, as well as the corn. 


cu- 
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cumbers, tomatoes, and beans. 

The garden is the basis for true nature study. <A 
garden is a resort for sparrows, gold finches, purple 
finches, The 
earthworm, toad, tent caterpillar, June beetle, po- 


yellow warblers, and other birds. 
tato bug and cucumber beetle will sooner or later be 
met, and should be studied, for we need to know 
whether they are friends or foes. The develop- 
ment of the plants themselves is interesting, and we 
wish to see what becomes of the seed leaves, the new 
leaves, the effect of sunlight on the plants, and the 
effect of rain on the appearance of the whole garden. 

The entire garden covers 16,680 square feet, and 
about half of this is cultivated by the fourth and 
under cultivation for the first time for many years, 
and is, therefore, hard to handle. uP 

The fourth grade is divided into seven groups of 
three children each, and each group has a plot 
planted with three different kinds of vegetables. 
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‘These children also have raked their garden, laid it 
out, planted the seed, and cared for the young 
plants. They had a special lesson when each kind 
of seed was planted. The process of planting the 
peas will illustrate one way of planting. 1. Mark 
the driJl with stakes and string stretched from stake 
to stake. 2. Dig the drill with a hoe. 3. Lay the 
peas ‘about an inch apart each ee 4. Cover the 
peas by hoeing the soil over them. 5. Press the soil 
firmly with the back of the hoe. 6. Label the drill 
with two labels marked with the name of the seed 
and date on one side, and the name of the planter on 


ee cee ae 
a 
Pe as. 
Bs eee 

















PLAN OF THE EIGHTH GRADE GARDEN. 


1 Tomatoes. 2. Corn. 3. Peas. 4. Radish. 5. Lettuce. 6 
Onions. 7. Beets. 8. Beans. 9. Potatoes. 10. Cucumbers. 


the other. Place one label at the beginning of the 
planting and one at the end. 

Kach child has kept a diary containing a record 
of the work done in the garden. 


ers are-—mignonette, zinnia, candytuft, sweet 
alyssum, lobelia, ageratum, aster, centaurea marguer- 
ite, phlox Drummondii, poppy and verbena. The 
scarlet flowers are—zinnia, poppy, stock, gaillardia, 
aster, phlox Drummondii, salvia, and verbena. The 
pink flowers are—phlox, pinks, single aster, mar- 
guerite carnations, zinnia, poppy, verbena. Chinese 
pinks, and petunia. The blue’ flowers are—verbena, 
bachelor’s buttons, ageratum, lobelia, phlox, aster, 
petunia, stock, verbena. The purple flowers are— 
petunia, stock, larkspur, aster, and zinnia. 

The care of the young plants, the watering, weed- 
ing, transplanting, thinning, and hoeing have begun 
and will continue during the swmmer by the children 
and the students of the summer school. The har- 
vesting and selling of the vegetables have also begun, 
the radishes, lettuce, and peas form the early crop, 
and the plots devoted to them will be planted with 
turnip seed for the later crop. 

The work in the autumn will consist in harvesting 
the crops of corn, tomatoes, potatoes, gathering and 
preparing seed for the spring as well as studying the 
autumn fruits. 

One can hardly obtain an idea of the interest that 
the children have taken in the garden from a de- 





A page from a diary of a fourth- j& 


grade child will show how this is 
kept: “May 22. This afternoon 


Mr. Murray showed us how to plant 
melons. First he dug a large round 
hole and almost filled it with dressing. 
Then he mixed the earth with the 
dressing. Then he sprinkled about 
ten or twelve seeds on each hill and 
covered them with about an inch of 


soil. Then patted it down with 
the hoe and built a little ridge 


around the hill so the water would 
not run off when the hill was wat- 
ered. We planted ten hills.” 

The children of the second grade 
a flower garden. The ch|l- 
dren of the fourth and second 
grades have studied the various op- 
erations of the garden, although in 


have 











a simpler way, than the children 

of the eighth grade. The younger 

children were taught how te do the 

planting, weeding, ete., in the garden, and afterward 
had the talks in the schoolroom. Each child of the 
second grade has a plot seven by eight feet, and has 
planted four packages of flower seeds. 

The work of the younger children has been quite 
different from that with the older children, and 
needs to be much more carefully planned. The gen- 
cral plan of the garden should be simple, so that the 
children may lay it out and draw a plan of it. The 
plots and the paths should be of a size that may be 
easily measured by the foot rule and the yard stick, 
und easily redueed to drawing on paper. ‘There 
should be plenty of room for the children to walk 
about, and each plot should be narrow enough for 
the child to easily reach all parts of it. Of course 
only the most thardy flower seeds and those most 
casily grown and cared for should be selected. 

We discovered that the children did not know the 
lowers by names, and so the garden was planned by 
colors, and the children were allowed to choose the 
color of the flowers which they would like to plant. 

The garden is rectangular in shape, and is divided 
v paths running lengthwise and across into twenty- 
eight rectangles arranged in two rows. The seeds 
of orange-colored flowers were planted in two plots 
it one of the extreme ends, then came four beds 
planted with seeds of yellow flowers, then four of 
white, six of searlet, two of white, four of pink, four 
of blue and two of purple flower seeds. The main 
object was to plant the seeds so that the colors 
should not clash and, if possible, should blend one 


with another. The orange-colored flowers are, 
marigolds, Prince of Orange, orange ball, dwarf 
nasturtiums, eschscholtzia or California poppy. 


The vellow flowers are, African double, 
I'l Dorado favorite, lemon yellow, -eschscholtzia or 
California poppy, ealliopsis, gaill: ardia, sweet sultan, 
yellow, stocks, and canary yellow. The white flow- 


marigolds, 
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GARDEN OF 
scription or even from photographs without actually 
seeing the children at work in the garden. In the 
eighth grade, although each child may do something 
different, he knows exactly what he is to do, and 
goes to work with a will. They are always on the 
alert to find something new in the garden. The 
children in the second grade need more careful 
supervision, but are always busy. They seem to 
take a more vital interest even than the older echil- 
dren. Some of the children of the fourth grade 
seem less devoted than the others. This may be due 
to several causes. It may be because they work in 
groups instead of singly or it may be due to the fact 
that the class contains a few pupils who are naturally 
disinclined to work of any kind. But even these 
children think it a hardship if they are deprived of 
the privilege of working in the garden. 








DR. HOLMESS WHIPPING. 


At the Saturday Club, whose membership included 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Parkman, Lowell, Fields, 
and other celebrities, Dr. Holmes related this pathetic 
incident: “Just forty years ago I was whipped at school 
for a slight offence—whipped with a ferule right across 
my hands, so that I went home with a blue mark where 
the blood had settled, and for a fortnight my hands were 
stiff and swollen from the blows. The other day an old 
man called at my house and inquired for me; he was 
bent and could just creep along. When he came in he 
‘How do you do, sir; do you recollect your old 
teacher, Mr. ?” I did perfectly. He sat and talked 
awhile about indifferent subjects; but I saw something 
rising in bis throat, and I knew it was that whipping. 
After awhile he said: ‘I come to ask your forgiveness 
for whipping you once when I was in anger; perhaps 
you have forgotten it, but I have not.’ It had weighed 
upon his mind all these years. He must be rid of it be- 
fore lying down to sleep peacefully.” 


said: 





BEAUTIFUL RUSSIA, THE LAND OF THE 
WHITE TSAR. 


BY PETER MACQUEEN. 

During the past century Russia has made enor- 
mous strides. Its progress is still behind that of 
the Western countries; but great bodies move slowly, 
and Russia is colossal. Russia has been compared 
to a giant sleeping under a shroud of snow. 

Two such republics, that of the United States, 
and that great storm-door, Alaska, could go into the 
empire of the Czar, and yet leave room for Mexico, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. Moreover, the 
population is sparse. In West Europe there are - 
forty people to the square mile, while in Russia the 
average of population is two to the same amount of 
land, 

Moreover the heterogeneous character of the peo- 
ple is a hindrance to progress. If the Czar wished 
to speak to all his subjects, he would have to use 
sixty languages and dialects, from the Gulf of Fin- 
land to the wall of China. This being the case, we 
can well believe that the veneer of civilizaton in 
Russia js still thin, and her cultivated people are 
few; but give her as much time as the more favored 
nations, and she may yet surpass all. 

Certain it is that in diplomacy Russia is already 
more than a match for the rest of Kurope. She 
gains in China what she so long desired, an open 
fortified harbor on the Pacific. Already her Siberian 
line touches that great ocean, along whose shores 
dwell more than one-third of the human race. In 
Centra! Asia she has boldly advanced to the gates 
of India and stands ready to seize Herat. On the 
Bosphorus she said to Europe, “thus far and no 
farther,” and England did not dare to go to the 
rescue of the Armenians. While in Western Kurope 
by her consummate coquetry with France she gains 
from France a valuable ally, without however prom- 
ising to do for France what France would certaiply 
perform for her. Should this great empire continue 
to be guided thus for two generations more, it will 
be one of the most important factors in the world’s 
development. 

Our ignorance of conditions in Russia is quite re- 
markable. Count Cassini, the Russian embassador 
to Washington, when he gave me my credentials to 
travel in the T'sar’s empire, assured me that I would 
find the books of Mr. George Kennan on Russia to be 
very much overdrawn, if not entirely misleading. 
The count said that he could take extreme cases in 
the United States, such as the burning of negroes 
in the South, or the starving to death of children in 
the sweat shops of New York, and write a ‘book on 
America which would ‘make all Europe shudder. 
Yet this in no respect would be a true description of 
America or the Americans. 

What is Russia to the average imagination? It 
is a vast untraveled wilderness, where towns and 
cities are to one another, as the specks of dust on 
the white robes of a priest. Or it is the great cé ap- 
ital on the Neva, speaking all languages, lapped in 
luxury, careful of manners, and careless of morals. 
To some Russia is a place where the Siberian exiles 
freeze for twelve months in the year, and where 
whole provinces are a prey to hunger and disease, 
where few can write and almost none can read. But 
Russia is all this and more. All Eastern Burope is 
Russia:—the splendid capital beside the river Neva, 
modern as Chicago, picturesque as Constantinople; 
Moscow with its gorgeous spires, domes, cupolas, 
flashing in the sunlight like the helmets of crusa- 
ders; farther east than Jerusalem, and Janus-like 
looking forever to the mysterious East on the one 
side, and to the thriving West on the other; a great 
plain that would swallow Illinois as a whale would 
sw woe a minnow; the Crimea romantic as Califor- 
nia; Archangel as frozen as Labrador; the Black Sea 
as blue as the bay of Naples; the Volga as large as 
the Mississippi. All Siberia is Russia, an empire 
twenty-five times as large as Germany, where vege- 
tation runs the whole gamut from grass to po 
trees. 

In the Urals they showed me the blue and green 
stones which make the vases in the galleries and 
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July 7-11, National ‘ Educational Association, 
Minneapolis. 

Colorado Springs has a “Helen Hunt” public 
school. This is a recognition that pleases the ad- 
mirers of the famous Mrs. Jackson the country over. 

Never use an apostrophe in a geographical name 
of a place in the United States or Canada. Both 
governments rule it out. It is Kents Hill and 
Marthas Vineyard. 

Hans Hirsch is to place a plaster cast bust of Wil- 
liam MeKinley in every publie school building of 
Chicago at his own expense and by permission from 
the board of education. 


Do not fail to attend the A. I. I. next week at 
jurlington. A good program and unusual arrange- 
ments for side trips and excursions insure a profit- 


able meeting and a pleasurable vacation. 


A little five-year-old girl visiting an aunt in Toledo 
was taken to a Woman’s club. Her mother asked 
the little one when she got home, what the “club” 
was where she went. 

“Was it a stick?” 

“N—o. It’s—just a big house-—where women go 


to brag. 








LATEST 1N SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





The Virginia summer school has succeeded in 
keeping abreast the very best by repeatedly leading 
the other schools in some specialty. This year it is 
in having Miss Florence Holbrook of the Forestville 
school, Chicago, come to Charlotteville for three 
weeks, and bring five of her teachers, who will have 
real classes of the first, second, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades two hours a day, doing actually what 
they talk about. They will carry with them the illus- 
trative results of a whole year’s work in each grade, 
and in their teaching exemplify the way in which 
they obtained such results. 


A BEAUTIFUL DEDICATION. 


It will not be easy to find as touching a dedication 
as this of Dr. Clifton F. Hodge in his “Nature 
Study and Life,” just issued. It is itself an inspira- 
tion to love nature: “To Nelson Wellington Hodge, 
my father, who gave me my first animals and pets, 
my first garden plot and little farm, who left the 
hig oak uncut for its beauty, and the wild prairie un- 
plowed for its wild flowers, who set the elm tree by 
the porch and the red moss rose in the old home 


garden.” 








CHICAGO PENSIONS. 

No pension scheme is entirely satisfactory because 
of the uncertainty as to what the future will bring 
forth, but all of them are improving. The Chicago 
plan is in good working order. It is under state 
charter, is confined to public school teachers and em- 
ployers, and those who are in it are there voluntarily, 
consenting to a withholding of one per cent. of sal- 
ary for the good of the fund. About 5,300 of the 
teachers and employees of Chicago are members, and 
only 1,200 are outside. 

The fund is now more than $100,000, and there 
are about 150 annuitants drawing all the way from 
$160 to $300 a year. But two who have been 
eligible for an annuity have failed to take it and ap- 
propriate it. Mrs. Ella F. Young has never drawn a 
penny, though entitled to it. Colonel Parker drew 
his, but at once paid it over to the treasury. He did 
this that he might continue a member of the organ- 
ization. 








AMERICAN IDEAL EDUCATION. 

J. Hirst Hollowell of England closes a valuable 
pamphlet on American education with this para- 
graph :— 

The American ideal of education has perhaps 
never been stated with finer feeling than in the fol- 
lowing weighty words of Mr. Frank A. Hill, seere- 
tary of the Massachusetts board of education—a 
worthy successor of Horace Mann—in his report for 
1898-99 :— 

It is the right of children to have their childhood 
reserved for its natural employments—play, recrea- 
tion, schooling, and such lighter forms of work as 
children can do without loss of childhood’s privileges. 
Thrusting them prematurely into factory life or any 
life akin to that is an abuse of children and an in- 
jury to the state not to be tolerated. By as much 
as human minds and souls transcend in value the 
products of human hands, by so much does the need 
of the schools for competent supervision transcend 
the need of the factory. No sane corporation would 
let its workshop drift, and no sane community should 
let its schools drift without a directing and unifying 


head. 








TWENTIETH CENTURY DUT/ES. 


Dr. Hale gives five duties for this new century. 
Three of these relate to construction, and therefor 
to industry, and later to commerce. We must build 
railroads. (It is natural to say we because Americans 
seem to be the world builders just now.) Labrador 
must be joined to Patagonia. Eurasia (Europasia) 
must bind the Pacific to the Atlantic. Africa must 
see a rail from the delta of the Nile to the Cape of 
Good Hope. The great world ridge will then be 
paralleled with a double ridge of steel. The doctor’s 
idea seems to be that then the crowded centres of 
humanity can expand and can find living room as 
well as a living. Incidentally some very undesirable 
emigrants may become the immigrants of other 
countries and so relieve us of a class of citizens un- 
able to appreciate the meaning of freedom and lib- 
erty. ‘The other duties are in a different field, al- 
though the great railroads may tend to hasten the 
day of their realization. The fourth is the faithful 
treatment of the race question, and the fifth the ad- 
vocacy of the doctrine of universal peace. For the 
fourth and fifth, surely Dr. Hale has made his con- 
tribution, although he may not see their develop- 
ment, 


COLLEGH PRESIDENTS OF THE Vay. 


Harper of Chicago is a linguist; Hadley of Yale is 
a political economist; Eliot of Harvard used to be 
a mathematician and a chemist before he took to 
administering a university; Butler of Columbia was 
a student of philosophy and pedagogy; Draper of 
Illinois was a lawyer; James of Northwestern, po- 
litical economist; Schurman of Cornell is a publicist; 
Angell of Michigan, specialist in modern Kuropean 
literature; Northrop of Minnesota, a lawyer; Jordan 
of Leland Stanford, a zoologist; Wheeler of Cali- 
fornia, a Grecian; Remsen of Johns Hopkins, a 
chemist; Hall of Clark, a psychologist; Wilson of 
Princeton is an economist. Faunce of Brown, 
Tucker of Dartmouth, Hyde of Bowdoin, Warren of 
Boston University, Capen of Tufts, Hopkins of Wil- 
liams, Harris of Amherst, Thompson of Ohio at 
Columbus, Thwing of Western Reserve, Andrews of 
Nebraska University, Benton of Miami, are all 
clergymen. 








KNOWLEDGE VS. DEVELOPMENT. 


There are two views of education, upon one or the 
other of which we must place the emphasis. Educa- 
tion is either equipping oneself with knowledge, or 
the development of one’s activities and powers. Do 
you say it may be both? Yesand no. You can em- 
phasize but one. It is true that you cannot get 
knowledge without developing power,and you cannot 
develop power without getting knowledge, but if you 
seek knowledge you over-develop knowledge-getting 
activities to the neglect of others, and if you seek 
development of power you allow a deal of possible 
knowledge unsought. 

Fach year it becomes more and more important 
that we determine which is the aim of the public 
school. There is now so much possible knowledge, 
that is well worth while, that in eight or twelve or 
sixteen or nineteen years, according to whether sys- 
tematic education ceases with the elementary, pre- 
paratory, collegiate, or professional school, one can 
do little more than learn what there is that he does 
not know. On the other hand, success in any occu- 
pation, in trade, in professional life, in an office, or 
calling depends so greatly wpon the skill, alertness, 
and vigor with which one attacks the various propo- 
sitions that greet him, that he needs all possible sys- 
tematic development of childhood, boyhood, youth, 
and young manhood, to make him master of himself 
and of conditions. 

Education must mean, then, first of all develop- 
ment of power to know and to do all that will be 
needed both ordinarily and in emergencies. 








THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The elementary school should be understood to em- 
brace the grades three, four, five, six, seven, and 
eight. ‘The first two grades are primary or sub- 
elementary, those from nine to twelve, inclusive, are 
secondary. The elementary grades have been the 
last to feel the thrill of new life, they have at last 
made a demand for specific and adequate attention. 

The elementary grades have sinned chiefly in that 
they have been adapted to the clever children and 
have weeded out the dull ones. As some one has 
well said of the secondary school, we have been ad- 
miring the intellectual power of the clever child in- 
stead of developing power where it is not. There is 
no credit in promoting the child of good talent. 
The only credit is in helping the child whose talent 
is not focused to advantage. Here the burden falls 
chiefly upon the elementary grades. In the primary 
grades—one and two—modern methods and devices 
are so clever, so vivacious, so general, that the so- 
called dull child does not suffer. In the secondary 
school there are comparatively few who are not in- 
terested in the work, few who are “dull,” while in 
the elementary grades, notably in four, five, and six, 
are massed all classes and conditions. 

So long as the teacher thinks she is to be judged 
by what her children know when they get into the 
next grade, or by any exhibition they can make of 
their cleverness, she will cultivate those who do not 
need cultivation, and hold back or eliminate those 
who do need it. 
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Tradition and prejudice are the bane of the ele- 
mentary grades. The word “discipline” has wrought 
much mischief. Within the memory of many pres- 
ent teachers, children were made to learn Alligation, 
Duodecimals, Least Common Multiple, Exchange, 
(ube Root, and many other impracticable subjects. 
Kvery “disciplinary” subject has been dispensed with 
only after bitter opposition. Impracticable methods 
have yielded as reluctantly as have the subjects. 

Now it looks as though the conservatism of the 
ages was to be supplanted by a zeal for progress. If 
this should be the case, then will the educational life 
of the United States advance as never before. 
There could be no grand progress so long as it was 
chiefly above or below the elementary grades, 

There was good reason why reform here must 
come slowly. No mistakes could be made in ele- 
mentary grades. Any mistakes made in the primary 
grades could ‘be largely remedied here. However 
anti-progressive the elementary grades may have 
been, they have given rudimentary poise and energy 
to the students. Whatever they have left undone, 
they have succeeded in doing many things well. 
Children have known what it was to work and to be- 
have. Punctuality, regularity, faithfulness, and 
obedience have been secured, and this influence on 
character and ability has been too important to be 
undervalued. Now the time has come when with- 
out neglecting these, the elementary grades can do 
many other things. The ends can be attained by 
utilizing other branches and other methods. The 
school garden, sloyd, basketry, hammock-making, 
the real thing in nature study, the right use of the 
library, typewriting, commercial studies, the better 
teaching of English,departmental work, self-govern- 
ment, more individuality for the child, and the field 
day are some of the incidental ways in which differ- 
ent schools are enriching all the elementary grades, 
and often without sacrificing any of the old-time 
results. Most of the best of this work is to be found 
in the training schools connected with the normal 
schools and colleges. This is as it should be. The 
time has gone by when it is enough for a normal 
school, or an educational department in a university, 
io tell how things should be done. They must show 
low they are being done. For a long time these 
schools were content to work out problems for the 
primary schools; now it is done for all the grades. 

ut so long as these things are only to be exhib‘ted 
in a normal training school their influence is slight. 
‘I‘hey must be seen in a large public school building, 
as in the Forestville school, Chicago, or in a system 
of schools as at Menomonie, Wisconsin, and in part 
in scores of cities and towns that I have visited in 
iwenty states of the Union. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 





MISREPRESENTATION OF TEACHER AS TO 


BEING MARRIED. 


A di&charged teacher brought an action to re- 
cover the amount which she claimed was due her, 
under her contract, from the time she was discharged 
until the close of school. The only defense offered 
to the action was that the contract was procured by 
fraudulent representations, and was entered into at 
the time ‘the contract was signed by concealing her 
ocial status, and thus deceiving the township trus- 
lee. Or, as the jury was instructed, there was no 
claim by the school township sued that the teacher 
iolated any of the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract, but, on the contrary, it admitted that she per- 
formed on her part all of the terms and conditions 
of the contract; the only question submitted to the 
jury being whether the contract was procured ‘by 
false representations on her part. ‘The township 
iverred that, in order to induce it to enter into the 
ontract, the teacher, represented that she was an 
inmarried woman; that it believed such representa- 
lions to be true, and was induced thereby *to enter 
nto the contract: that, if it had known that such 
epresentations were false, it would not have entered 
nto the contract: that such representations were 
ise, and the teacher at the time she made them 
new them to be false; that as soon as the township 
earned that thev were false it rescinded the con- 
lract, 

Lt appeared from the evidence in the case that in 


the first interview between the trustee and the 
teacher in reference to her employment that she 
stated to him that she was not married, and did not 
intend to be married during the school year. It 
further appeared that he gave her to understand that 
he would not, for various reasons, employ a mar- 
ried woman as a teacher. ‘This was in June or July. 
Uj, 01 September 18 the contract was signed in her 
maiden name. At that time she had been married 
four days. The trustee had no knowledge of her 
marriage, and she did not disclose that fact to him. 
He rescinded the contract promptly upon learning 
of it in December, paid her for the time she had 
taught, and employed another teacher to take her 
place. 

Counsel asserted that fraud could not be predi- 
cated upon acts which a party had a right to do by 
law, nor upon the non-performance of acts which by 
the law he was not bound to do, whatever might be 
his motive, design, or purpose, either in doing or not 
doing the acts complained of. But the appellate 
court of Indiana holds (Guilford School Township 
vs. Roberts, 62 Northeastern Reporter 711) that the 
principle did not apply where one, for a considera- 
tion, agreed not to do what under the law, but for 
the agreement, he would have had the right to do. 
The condition of employment in this case was that 
the teacher was unmarried, and would remain so for 
a limited time.’ Then, it was further insisted that 
a pronrise to do an act in the future was not fraud, 
although there might be no intention of fulfilling a 
promise; for fraud consisted in the misrepresenta- 
tion of an existing fact. ‘The court answers that the 
teacher agreed, and in effect made her employment 
conditional upon a promise, not to marry. The 
material averments of the school township’s answer 
had been proven. ‘The verdict rendered in the 
teacher’s favor in the court below was without evi- 
dence fairly tending to support, and it was the ap- 
pellate court’s duty to set it aside. 








THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


It is not often that Congress stops to applaud its 
own performance after it has taken action upon a 
bill. That the House of Representatives should 
have so far departed from its usual practice as to in- 
dulge in applause after passing the Irrigation bill, by 
a vote of 146 to 55, indicates the importance at- 
tached to that measure by the representatives of the 
states chiefly interested. The bill, as passed by the 
House, differed from the Senate bill in several 
particulars, but the changes were acceptable to the 
friends of irrigation, and the amended bill was 
adopted by the Senate. The bill applies to sixteen 
arid and semi-arid states and territories, and it pro- 
vides that in each of them the proceeds of the sale 
of public lands shall be set aside as a reclamation 
fund, to be used in building and maintaining irriga- 
tion works. It is the first real step toward the re- 
clamation of vast areas of arid lands. 

ok * * 

One point in connection with the isthmian canal 
routes has received somewhat less attention than its 
importance might seem to merit. This is the fact 
that the selection of the Nicaraguan route necessar- 
ily involves arrangements with Costa Rica as well as 
with Nicaragua, since the canal crosses the territory 
of both. ‘Tentative treaties have been agreed upon 
with Golombia with reference to the Panama route, 
and with Nicaragua with reference to the Nicaragua 
route, which are in the main satisfactory; but no 
such treaty can be negotiated at present with Costa 
Rica because the constitution of that country must 
he amended before authority can be had for any ces- 
sion of territory. The President of Costa Rica has 
asked for the requisite amendment, but until it is 
actually made and a suitable treaty negotiated under 
it. the United States, if definitely committed to that 
route, would be at an obvious disadvantage, since 
onerous conditions might be exacted. 

* a * 

The German and Russian governments jointly 
have suggested to the United States the desirability 
of concerted action among the nations for the sup- 
pression of anarchy. Among the definite proposals 
which they make are a close international surveil- 
lance of anarchists, and the exclusion or deporta- 


tion of alien anarchists, so that they may be confined 
within the country of their origin, They also seek 
a clearer definition of anarchistic crime of all kinds, 
and legislation to strengthen the penal code against 
anarchists and the anarchist press. These are desir- 
able ends, so far as their attainment is practicable, 
since the out-and-out anarchist is an enemy of all 
government and of organized society. But the Rus- 
sian or even the German governmental definition of 
anarchy would probably have to be materially modi- 
fied to be accepted by the United States. All revolt 
against the existing order is not anarchy. 
* * e 

There are two chief points of difference between 
the Senate and House Philippine bills. The bill 
which the Senate passed makes no definite provisions 
for the institution of civil government. It provides 
simply that, after the conclusion of peace, there 
shall be a census, and the extension of loeal munici- 
pal government, “so far and so fast as communities 
in such civil divisions are capable, fit, and ready for 
the same.” The House bill provides for the elec- 
tion of a legislature, fixes the time of its meeting, 
and contemplates the representation of the islands 
by delegates in Congress. The Senate bill estab- 
lishes the silver standard and authorizes the coinage 
of an unlimited number of silver dollars, for the 
benefit of the bullion-owner, and irredeemable in 
gold. The House bill fixes the gold standard, and 
provides for a silver-curreney at all times exchange- 
able for gold. In both particulars, the House bill 
adheres closely to the recommendations of the Phil- 
ippine commission, while the Senate bill departs 
from them. ¥ ° . 

A senator who was formerly one of the most 
ardent advocates of free silver remarked the other 
day in the course of debate in the Senate that the 
silver issue is dead. Why it is dead may be seen 
from a comparison of figures. 
Seven years ago the gold fund of the United States 
treasury was $53,000,000, in round numbers. Now 
it is $347,000,000. During the last eight years we 
have mined $480,000,000 of gold, and have imported 
$206,000,000 more. During the preceding eight 
years we mined only $274,000,000, and out of that 
we -exported only $150,000,000, This is how it 
has come to pass that our recent needs of increased 


some suggestive 


currency have ‘been supplied largely by gold; and 
that gold and gold certificates represent about forty 
per cent. of the total currency. 

* * *” 

The naval war game next winter in the waters off 
Cuba and Porto Rico, for which the navy department 
has already begun to make preparations, will assem- 
hle more American war vessels than hhave been gath- 
ered together since the blockade at Santiago. Usual- 
ly the different squadrons manoeuvre separately, but 
on this occasion not only are the North and South 
Atlantic squadrons to mobilize together, but the 
European squadron is to be brought back from the 
Mediterranean to join them, and the three are to be 
organized as one fleet for a common drill. Half a 
dozen battleships, a dozen cruisers, and gunboats, 
torpedo boats, and destroyers, bringing the whole 
number of vessels participating up to fifty or more, 
will play this splendid game of war, whieh will last 
two months, beginning with the first of January. 
The movements of the fleet will be speeially dirceted 
to the defense of Porto Rico and the approaches to 
the isthmian eanal. 

*k ** 

The new French ministry has made its bow in the 
new Chamber of Deputies, has presented iis pro- 
gram, and has received its first vote of confidence 
hy an overwhelming majority of more than two hun- 
dred. The very size of the majority is portentous, 
for it was made up largely of the most radical ele- 
ments, and it points to expectations to realize whieh 
the new ministry, although it professes to entertain 
substantially the same purposes as its predecessor, 
will have to go to far greater lengths both in anti- 
clericalism and in support of socialistic and semi- 
socialistic schemes. By the terms of its vote the 
Chamber expects the government to “apply the 
policy of laicism, fiscal reform and social solidarity. 
This is a brief definition, but it covers large de- 
mands, which will be rigorously insisted on, 
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palaces of Moscow and St. Petersburg worth the 
visit to Europe to see them alone. 

In the south of Siberia are the Altai Mounitains, 
covering eight times the aréa of Switzerland, a land 
that is filled with gold. To the north of Siberia are 
the Kamschatkin Mountains, where three hundred 
million dollars worth of gold was mined in the last 
twenty-five years. There are 28,000 miles of navi- 
gable rivers in Siberia. The four great rivers are 
the Lena, the Yeniseisk, the Ob-Irtysh, and the 
Amur, the latter a river almost as large as the 
Mississippi. - 

‘The Siberian railroad is 6,500 males long, and is 
the greatest enterprise ever undertaken by any gov- 
ernment. There are 9,000,000 inhabitants in 
Siberia, less than ten per cent. of whom are exiles or 
criminals. The railroad is so great a success that it 
pays eight per cent. dividends on the enormous sum 
of five hundred million rubles which are invested 
in it. 

Nearly all central Asia is Russia, 1,500,000 square 
miles of blazing deserts and green oases, the cradle 
of the human race and the probable scene of its final 
conflict. Historie cities are there —Bokara, Samar- 
cand, and Turkestan; and over the wild expanses of 
the Khirgiz Steppe dromedaries listen to the rust- 
ling leaves of the silver birch trees, as they plod on 
their way to India. The Amur Littoral is Russia. 
Across the fertile plains of China’she comes and, roll- 
ing like a bear, already she clutches in her paws the 
rich fields of Manchuria. 

[t is a memorable moment in a traveler’s life when 
he sees, rising before him like an exhalation from 











the deep, the spires and domes and towers of the 
city of the Tsars,a dome of radiant gold shines 
through the mist, and he exclaims: “Why, that must 
be St. Isauc’s cathedral”; no soener has the said this, 
than he begins to inquire, “Why was a_ city 
ever built thus, so far north, almcst im the Arctic 
Circle and for six months in the year as inaccessib'e 
to ships as the North Pole?” The answer is found 
in the name of the city,.Petersburg, for when that 
remarxable man, Peter the Great, wanted to break 
away from Oriental savagery and found a European 
monarchy, he drove back the Finns and Swedes, and 
builded here, amid these freezing swamps, his 
capital, that he might thave as he said, a win- 
dow out of which to watch Europe. 

A spire like a needle rises from the Neva, and at 
its base the waters murmur sadly against the stonv 
silent dungeons behind. This is the Bastile of Rus- 
sia. It stands on an island where Peter had his 
canyp. They say that walls have ears; if they had 
tongues what horrible tales they could tell of the 
slimy dungeons below the level of the river. Here 
Alexis, the rebellious son of Peter the Great, died 
after protracted torture, and here a number of polit- 
ical prisoners were drowned like rats during an 
overflow of the Neva. The church and the dungeons 
are alike dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. All 
you see of this prison-fortress, whose name is a 
synonym of horror, are the dark walls and the water 
gates. The horror has departed from it, however, 
for now prisoners of state are carried to the fortress 
of Schlusselburg, an island on the Neva forty miles 
away. Concerning this prison all is as silent as the 
grave. It is this mystery and silence that create 
much of the horrible impression that we western 
nations have of Russia. 

The Russians are paternal; their leading trait is 
kindness. Another characteristic is quick temper, 
which latter may account for some of the crueltics 
alleged against them. At the statue of Catherine 
Il. near the Nevski Prospekt I took a picture of 
some Russian children at play. Afterwards, I 
showed it to an American lady who had traveled in 
Russia. “What a pity,” she exclaimed, “that they 
look so much like our own children. There will 
soon be no quaintness left in the world.” 

In addition to the city parks, St. Petersburg has 
a series of island parks, among which summer villas, 
called datchkas, nestle, and sandy roads wind art- 
lessly. Other European parks have lost the art of 
artlessness which is here displayed. Here, as in all 
her great works, Russia displays her prodigality. 
What solid embankments, what bosky dales, whit 


miles of firs and larches! Flying over these roads, 
fleet as lightning, bright as the sun, the bcautiful 
Arabian stallions go. Long manes and flowing tails, 
the Russians do not seem to dock their horses’ tails. 
The coachman with outstretched hands calls to his 
horses, he leans over the magnificent beasts, his long 
reins flap on the sides of tihe flying steeds, he scorns 
the ground and defies distance. It is the most ex- 
hilarating sight in the world. 

Moscow is another world from St. Petersburg. 
It is farther east than Antioch. Like Constanti- 
nople, it is situated where the two great divisions of 
our globe, the Orient and the Occident, gaze forever 








The Red Squareand the Church of St. Basil the Beatified, near 
the famous Kremlin, Moscow, Kussia. 


into each other’s eyes. Beyond this city are the 
half-civilized lands and races extending in barbaric 
wildness to Tartary and China. But from the sea 
of savagery these eastern lands are rising, and Mos- 
cow is a lofty headland—Janus-like facing Kast. and 
West between the Russia that has been and that 
which is to be. I do not wonder that the soldiers of 
Napoleon, after their march of two thousand miles, 
cheered with a frenzy of enthusiasm as the enchant- 
ing vista of this city burst upon their view. No 
foreigner can look upon it without deep emotion; as 
for the Russian peasants, whenever they approach 
the sacred city of the empire and see its gilded tur- 
rets gleaming like golden helmets in the sun, they 
fall upon the earth and kiss the sod and weep for 
very Joy. 

Here, indeed, is Russia. The grand white rail- 
way station is where the Great Siberian railroad 
starts for Vladivostok and Pekin (finished to Port 
Arthur, but already surveyed to the Chinese capital). 
The marvelous Cathedral of St. Savior, second only 
to St. Isaac’s, marks where Russian patriotism and 
religion strove to show the world it must beware 
how it beards the Moscovite in his den; for this was 
built to commemorate the defeat of Napoleon. The 
church of Basil the Beatified is where the Corsican 
stabled his horses. A Romanoff rules Russia; well, 
this is where Russia and the Romanoffs began. 
Here is a house where the Tsar lived when he was 
a simple landowner; and here are the tombs of the 
turiks, who ruled Russia when the Neva had upon 
its banks nothing but the huts of wild fishermen. 
It is the most highly colored city in Europe; and its 
pride and crown is the far-famed Kremlin. The 
Kremlin was not burned at the time of Napoleon, all 
else in Moscow was. This is the Acropolis of 
Russia. It contains the four most sacred churches 
of the Greek faith; the Tower of Ivan the Terrible, 
the Great Bell of Moseow, and 365 of Napoleon’s 
guns; besides the imperial palace and the royal treas- 
ury, a collection of gems and treasures equaled only 
by that of the Sultan on the Bosphorus. 

The second capital of Russia has a million in- 
habitants, and is the greatest manufacturing and 
commercial centre in Russia. Seven hours by train 
to the southeast is Tula, the Sheffield of Russia, and 
out from Tula ten miles is the uncrowned king’ of 
all the Moscovites—Lyof Nikolaievitch (“Leo, the 
son of Nicholas,”)—Graf Tolstoy he is familiarly 





called. His forbears were boon companions of Peter 
the Great, shared in that Tsar’s ambitions, and very 
likely in ‘his violence. This man is the apostle of 
new Russia. To him the Tsar writes friendly let- 
ters, of him M, De Witte, the greatest financier of 
‘xe world, speaks with infinite respect. To him 
oend the knee the 35,000 students who fill tihe uni- 
versities of the Empire. He is the Law and the 
Prophets, he knows neither Jew nor Greek. 

Duke Sergius is anti-semite. “Duke Sergius, the 
governor of Moscow,” writes Tolstoy to the Tsar, “is 
a wicked, selfish man.” Yet Tolstoy bears a 
charmed life. No man but he may speak the 
thunders of God’s yio- 
lated laws, no voice is 
more gentle in all the 
Seclavie Lands, no heart 
is more fresh and sim- 
ple, as the dew when the 
sun inflames it with 
tender glory. As _ for 
thee, oh Leo, son of 
Nicholas! thou alone 
hast remained standing 
in the midst of kneeling 





Russia. Thou alone 
hast cursed slavery and 
scorned gold. Thou 


alone hast taught in the 
midst of false doctors 
the true word of Christ. 
In his name thou didst 
walk through the v.l- 
lages; thou didst teach 
us all the vileness of 
military courage, and 
how despicable it is to 
love those who com- 
mand in the game of death. 

Moscow recalls all the woes of the Jews in Russia. 
A Jew may not engage in traffic in that city wnless 
he has been for a number of years a first-class mer- 
chant in a provincial town. No regiment may have 
more than three per cent. of its members Hebrews. 
No university has more than ten per cent. of its 
students of the race of Abraham. In Warsaw, 
where thirty-three per cent. of the people are 
Hebrews, only six or seven per cent. of the children 
in the schools are of that blood. A Jew may not 
own a farm. Ile must live in the Hebrew zone, 
along the borders of Germany or Hungary, or be 
forever on the move. Some of the Jewish students 
I met in Moscow were as intelligent as Englishmen 
or Americans ‘They talked patriotism, spoke~ of 
Russia as the best country in the world, and only 
asked for fair play. The new minister of educa- 
tion, M. Vanoyski, has promised to remove the edu- 
cational restrictions from the Jews of Warsaw next 
year. Coming over the frontier, I saw the Russian 
Jews thrown carelessly by ithe hostile German 
authorities into prison pens, people against whom 
there was not the slightest shadow of blameful act,— 
an aged woman with heart disease, and a beautiful 
young girl of eighteen, her child, who had their 
tickets to Brooklyn, and- their Russian passports 
vised and all correct; these were two of the prisoners 
I interviewed at Ottlochin on the German frontier. 
When will Europe learn that the Jew is in this 
world, and will stay here till the last syllable of 
recorded time? 

I touch only here and there at the great focal 
points in the vast, interesting Russian world. The 
Finns and Poles are supposed to have a hard time 
with Russia. Warsaw is one of the handsomest 
cities I have seen in Europe. Few Russians are 
there. The chief of police, of course, is a Russian, 
and he is absolute. Yet an American has no trouble 
with him, It only cost me about twenity cents to 
have my passport vised by the chief of police at each 
new city where I stayed. 

But the Poles are not so lovable as they might be. 
Of course, much allowance should be made for their 
great sorrows in the years past. If Poland were oul 
in the sea like Ireland, I feel sure the Tsar would 
gladly sink it or let it go. The same may be said of 
Finland. Russia must hold the country of Finland 
absolutely. Beyond the Baltic are the Scandina- 
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STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE is a series of readers most perfect in ped- | Is a complete system of school music books and supplementary selections unequalled in the 
agozical conception and execution, representative of the best in literature, and suc- wonderful beauty of the music contained therein. 


cessfully embodying the most advanced ideas in school reading books. ; Sine” the completion of this series scarcely two years ago, 16 bie 
By Saran Louise Arnoup, formerly Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and Cuarves B. . mar ape : 
‘Gitsert, Supervisor of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. been adopted for exclusive use by such cities as Chicago, Baltimore, | 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Washington, Rochester, State of Louisiana, 
Charlotte, Canton, Lincoln, Dubuque, Terre Haute, Peoria, Racine, 


timore, Cleveland, Dayton, Mobile, Chattanooga, Roanoke, Charlotte Stevens Point. In use in State Normal Schools in Vermont, Connecti- 
’ ’ ’ ’ ° : s ae ‘or ° ° ° : ‘w 
; cut, North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, 


Previously adopted by New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, Phil- “tbe eles 
adslohia tell a Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Oregon, California. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


This adoption of the Series by the State of Utah follows. close 
upon adoptions by such cities as Washington, Boston, Newark, Bal- 








NEW YORK 
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FROM WHO’S WHO. 

Some very interesting statistics are 
given in “Who’s Who in America.” This 
list of noble men and women in the Uni- 
ted States includes the names of 11,551 
persons. Of these 9,760 have furnished 
educational data covering their general 
or special education. From this the fol- 
lowing significant facts are obtained:— 





Armory, University of Minnesota. 

4,521 are graduates of universities and colleges 
conferring baccalaureate degrees in letters, science 
and philosophy. 

965 others attended like institutions but were not 
graduated. 

889 closed their scholastic career in academies, 
seminaries and other institutions of a secondary 
grade. 

117 finished in normal schools. 

239 have a high school education only. 

808 have merely a common or public school educa- 
tion. 

282 were privately educated. 

31 were self taught. 

1,791 furnished no educational data. 








THE OSE OF ENGLISH.—(VIZI) 


BY H. G. BUEHLER, HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, CONN, 


CAUSES TO WHICH PREVAILING ERRORS OR IM- 
PERFECTIONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH MAY 
BE ASCRIBED. 

There is one respect in which teachers of English 
deserve the sympathy of the entire community; the 
outcome of their labors is always exposed to search- 
ing examination by outsiders—a plight in which 
teachers of other subjects seldom, if ever, find them- 
selves. I used to be much amused by certain passes 
between two friends of mine, one an accomplished 
professor of Greek, the other a scholarly professor 
of English. The professor of Greek made it a mat- 
ter of conscience to report to the professor of Eng- 
lish every error in the use of the mother tongue 
which occurred in the Greek recitation. The poor 
professor of English, whatever he may have thought, 
was never able to retort in kind, because, however 
unavailing the Greek instruction might be, errors 
and imperfections in the use of Greek never made 
their appearance outside the Greek room. Every 
time a graduate or pupil of one of our schools opens 
his mouth to speak or takes up a pen to write, he 
goes up for examination in English before a tribunal 
whose standards are very high. Errors and imper- 
fections in the use of algebraic symbols or Latin 
may prevail extensively without being dis- 
lrrors 


cases 
covered by the public; but English will out. 
and imperfections in the use of it cannot be con- 
cealed. As Emerson said of the larger subject of 
manners, our speech, which is only a phase of man- 
ners, is “always under examination, and by commit- 
tees little suspected,—police in citizen’s clothes,— 
who are awarding or denying us very high prizes 
when we least think of it.” 

To this situation, futile, 
Rather, if we are wise, we will listen to our critics 
gratefully, with a friendly wish that our colleagues 
in other departments had equally good opportunities 
of seeing themselves as others see them. In this 
philosophic spirit I freely admit that errors and im- 
perfections in the use of English prevail extensively, 


Is, of course, 


resent 


and concede that it is proper to search for the 
causes. 

The subject assigned to me is obviously in need 
of some definition and restriction. “Errors and im- 
perfections in the use of English’ is a very broad 





University Row, Minneapolis. 


term, which might be taken to include the whole 
range of linguistic shortcomings, from bad spelling 
and the misuse of capitals to faults in those high 
and spiritual matters which we collectively call 
style. ‘That I should treat the subject in this broad 
sense is manifestly not intended, for I am restricted 
to a short paper. Casting about for the real inten- 
tion of the committee, I have for several reasons 
concluded that you desire me to give my opinion of 
the causes to which we may ascribe those errors and 
imperfections in the use of English which are popu- 
larly known as “bad grammar.” 

In looking for the causes of such errors, we must 
start from a great fundamental truth, which is more 
widely recognized now than it was ten years ago, 
namely, that an American child learns his English, 
for the most part, out of school. In fact, he enters 
the primary school with a large part of his English 
already learned. He has learned it from his par- 
ents, his companions, his story books, the talk of the 
street; and on his first day in school he uses Eng- 
lish with more fluency and accuracy than most of 
us show in our use of French or German after a col- 
lege course. This accomplishment he has acquired 
by listening and imitating; and his linguistic educa- 
tion has actually gone so far that his way of using 
English has become with him a fixed habit. 

This great truth, which English teaching should 
never lose sight of, at once suggests that the causes 
of bad English fall naturally into two groups; first, 
causes operating beyond the reach of schools; sec- 
ondly, eauses. for which schools are positively or 
negatively responsible. 

The causes of bad Bnglish which operate beyond 
the reach of schools are of great practical import- 
ance because they go to make up the problem which 
confronts us; but they need not detain us long, 
partly because they are pretty generally understood, 
and partly because the most cogent of them can be 
summed up in one phrase, the influence of imperfect 
models. The most potent agency in forming the 
speech of a child is the collection of multitudinous 
and complex influences which we call environment; 
and if errors and imperfections in the use of Eng- 
lish prevail in a child’s environment, they will 
surely show themselves in his speech. It matters 
not whether the bad English which he hears is due 
to the survival of ancient idiom, or to uneducated 
ancestry, or to foreign parentage, or to the slang and 
swagger of the street, or to all of them together; the 
result is the same. The child learns the greater 
part of his English out of school by imitation of 
models; and if these models are imperfect, as judged 
hy modern standards, the school has up-hill work be- 

It cannot catch the parents and educate 
It cannot change the pedigree or hush the 
foreign It cannot exterminate ill- 
speaking playmates. It must accept environment as 
an abiding fact, and if the influence of environment 
on habits of speech is bad, the school must content 
itself with doing its utmost to counteract, frustrate, 


fore it. 
them. 
vernacular. 


nullify, emancipate. 

And what are the odds in this struggle between 
school and outside influences? Well, as the number 
of the youth’s waking hours spent out of school— 
vacations and all—are to the number spent in school, 
so are the odds in favor of environment! 

We are now in a position to see clearly some of 
the problems presented to teachers of English. 
Pupils do not come to school to learn to speak Hng- 
lish. They come with strong habits of speech al- 
ready formed. These habits they have acquired 
environment which continues to surround 
them If their 
habits of speech do not accord with correct usage, if 
“errors and imperfections 


from an 
whenever they are not at school. 


they are chargeahle with 


in the use of English,” the school in the 
short time it has them under its influ- 
ence, must break down these bad habits 
of speech, substitute new and correct 
ones, and guard the future against 
errors and imperfections, or the public 
will want to know what is the matter. 

And how shall the school set about 
this difficult task? So far as I am able 
to see, the main dependence must be placed on four 
things:— 

1. Providing correct models for both ear and eye. 


aS 
——) 


Py: 





Library, University of Minnesota. 

2. Requiring concurrent effort on the part of all 
the teachers. 

3. Training pupils to understand the structure 
of English sentences. 

4. Awakening in pupils ambition to use English 
well. 

In so far as the school fails in any of these par- 
ticulars, so far, I take it, the school becomes posi- 
tively or negatively responsible for “pre railing 
errors and imperfections in the use of English.” 

1. Prevailing errors in the use of English are 
partly chargeable to the school when it does not al- 
ways keep before the pupil correct models.. The best 
models for written English are to be found not in 
commonplace, disconnected, manufactured  sen- 
tences, of trifling meaning, and no beauty of form, 
but in fine extracts from good literature, noble utter- 
ances which thrill by their sentiment and stir by 
their music, and linger in the memory like the 
But literature, read and studied, 
necessary as it is, is not enough. The school must 
provide models for the ear as well as for the eye; and 
in not supplying these in proper measure the school 
often becomes partly responsible for bad English. 
And where should such models for the ear be found? 
Obviously in the daily language spoken by the 
Does the English of the teachers always 
conform to good usage? Here I take it we have one 
cause of prevailing errors for which the school is 


strains of a song, 


teachers. 


responsible. 

2. Prevailing errors in the use of English are 
partly chargeable to the school, if, in its effort to 
overcome the effect of environment, it does not re- 
Good Kng- 
lish, which is only a phase of good manners, is 
“analogous to the cardinal virtues, to truthfulness, 
punctuality, and neatness,” rather. than to special 
knowledges like Latin, physics, history. As Dr. 
Samuel ‘hurber said nearly ten years ago, in words 
that cannot be too often repeated, “imagine a school 
in which the vice of untruthfulness should be getting 
a foothold. To whom would it occur that such a 
calamity would best be met by appointing a teacher 
of veracity? Suppose we should hear it argued that 
very few persons perceive the value of truthfulness 
so clearly as to be competent teachers of it, and that 
has had 

Kvery- 


quire the co-operation of every teacher. 


must about for some one who 
special training in this accomplishment. 
thing else taught in a high school is special,—a per- 
son may or may not have studied it; but the cardinal 
virtues and the mother tongue are general,—every- 
hody must pay them homage. For consider that 
pupils write and speak Hnglish for every teacher. 


we look 


very time a pupil writes or speaks he composes. 
Expression in English is the universal tool in every 
Everything is taught through the 
Every written examination is 
Kvery teacher 


department. 
medium of English. 
a composition, at least of a sort. 
hears pupils’ speech and reads their written work. 
Is it reasonable that only one teacher should be ex- 
pected to correct and improve this speech, oral and 


,Cantinued on page 16,) 
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HEATH’S RECENT SCIENCE BOOKS 


Elements of Physics 
BY A. T. FISHER AND M. J. PATTERSON 


ELeMENTs OF Paysics supplies a need which no other book meets. It combines experimental and descriptive physics in a manner suited to schools 
with limited laboratory equipment. It is thoroughly modern, giving detailed descriptions of such topics as “ Liquid Air,” “The Wireless Telegraph,” ete. 
All the work is practival, the experiments can be done with home-made apparatus, the directions are clear and explicit, and the illustrations helpful. Both 
manuscript and proof have been read by eminent college physicists and successful high school teachers, which assures a scientifically accurate text. 


Cloth. 190 pages. Brice, 60 cents. 














THE COLTON PHYSIOLOGIES 


PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course PHYSIOLOGY: Experimental and Descriptive 


For use in schools where a laboratory course cannot be undertaken. This book A practical guide to the laboratory study of chemistry for high schools, normal 
breaks away from old time methods, and puts the study of function prior to that of schools, and colleges. The book combines modern methods, scientific accuracy, and 
anatomy. ‘The book is perfectly adapted to the capacity of high school pupils. Cloth. adaptation to the classroom in a manner never before attempted. More than 100 illus- 
399 pages. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. trations, 20 in colors. Cloth. 443 pages. Price, $1.12. 


To the above has just been added: 


Elementary Physiology 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


This new book, intended especially for pupils in grammar grades, presents the elements of physiology and anatomy in simple and 
direct form and shows their application to hygiene. An unusual amount of space is devoted to the practical side of physiology, and 
the connection between good health and proper habits is clearly set forth. The book contains the proportion of matter devoted to the 
study of stimulants and narcotics required by the various state laws. Cloth. 3820 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 





Experimental Chemistry 
BY LYMAN C. NEWELL 


A text-book of modern methods, with many unique features and new ideas’ indispensable to the best teaching of chemistry. The book contains about 
200 experiments, of which 20 are quantitative and 40 problems, with enough explanatory text to make the work logical, systematic, and intelligible. 
Cloth, 435 pages. Price, $1.10. 


Pror. JAMES F. Norris, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, says: ‘‘Men trained in the modern chemistry who know how valuable 
the recent theories are in generalizing the great mass of facts in descriptive chemistry will heartily welcome the book and use it.” 





msm «DP. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers "* 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE MORSE READERS 


A Set of Five Practical Grade Readers 





By THOMAS M. BALLIET, Superintendent, Springfield, Mass., and ELLA M, POWERS 


The best graded material, thoroughly pedagogical in thought and modern in treatment, for teaching reading; artistically 
and suitably illustrated to emphasize the text. Free from all Fads. Tursz Booxs witt Tracu READING. 
Everyone who desires the best method and material will be interested in these Modern Readers. Ready Fadl. 


MORSE’S NATURAL MOVE MENT METHOD Do you know these Successful Books? 


ATWOOD’S ALGEBRA SERIES. Higher, Standard, Grammar School, 

Medial Copy’ Books and Exercises. Modern Inductive method. Recognized as superior 
to others. 

THE QUINCY WORD LIST. Partin. Over 7,000 common words in 
carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not found in other word 
lists. Recognized as the Best Word List. A/so an edition with Syllabi- 


Represent the most graceful, practical round hand style for rapid busi. 
ness writing, with graded literature copies and many original Jeatures 


which will make them superior to others. Ready Fall. 


ARITHIIETICS BY GRADES. ByC. F. Carrow, Superintendent, Worces- cation and Primary Accent. Beware of spurious imitations. 
: i ast ac tl » and method for eas : 
ate ante. epee tboge — — sing a Y | THE MORSE SPELLER. Durron. Graded Dictation and Correlation 
presentation and practical results. Acady ats. for all grades. Ideal Speller for up-to-date schools. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. _ By Wittiam E, CHANCELLOR, CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. Books I., II., III. 


Superintendent, Bloomfield, N. /., and a most prominent Western educa- 
tor. One book, text, with a thorough, keen literary treatment, within 


the comprehension of 7th and 8th grade pupils. Ready Fall. 


NEW CENTURY READERS. Tnrompson. Books I., II., III. (latter new). 
Classical Graded Readers. 





DEANE’S PHONETIC READER = DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES = NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF MANY OTHER CHOICE BOOKS AND LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR INTRODUCTION 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 8 Beacon Street, BOSTON 





195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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written? If nine teachers overlook defects of form, 
leaving it to the tenth to note and correct errors, 
how deeply is it likely to be impressed on the pupils’ 
mind that form, expression, is an important element 
of written language?’ The Report to the Commit- 
tee of Ten was right in saying that “every thought 
which the pupil expresses in school, whether orally 
or on paper, should be regarded as a proper subject 
for criticism as to language. Every lesson in geog- 
raphy or physics or mathematics may and should be- 
come a part of the pupils’ training in English. If 
this principle is not regarded, a recitation in history 
or in botany may easily undo all that a set exercise 
in English has accomplished.” Without the hearty 
co-operation of every teacher, of whatever subject, 
little can be done. A teacher in any department 
who sets a bad example of English, or lets common 
errors pass unnoticed, teaches mischievously. ‘There 
is hardly an exercise in school that is not an English 
exercise, and no utterance and no writing should be 
acceptable to any teacher that does not conform to 
the proprieties of speech. “It is utterly futile for 
one teacher to be exacting in this regard, while the 
rest are languid or filled with skepticism. . . . The 
only safeguard against the growth of habits of 
slovenly speech and slovenly writing is a high public 
spirit pervading the entire corps of teachers in favor 
of good English.”—Samuel Thurber. 

3. Prevailing errors and imperfections in the use 





of English are partly chargeable to the school if it 
does not provide thorough training in the structure 
of English sentences. I have here purposely avoided 
using the word “grammar,” because the word gram- 
mar means to many persons something very different 
from what I wish to urge. 

lf grammar means the ‘traditional grammar of 
many of our schools, dogmatic, dictatorial, magiste- 
rial, burdened with useless distinctions and many 
rules, and laying the prime emphasis on matters 
which have already been learned empirically out of 
school, then what I believe in is not the study of 
grammar, but the study of the sentence structure. 
If, on the other hand, formal grammar means the 
relations of subject, verb, com- 


. 7 
study of the great 


plement, and modifier, and the proper accompani- 
ments of these, a study sane, stimulating, relieved 
of useless rubbish, and laying proper emphasis on 
the really helpful subjects, then what I wish to de- 
clare is my belief in the importance of thorough 

formal grammar. ‘Taking the term 
this sense, I have never seen any reason 
wisdom of the dean of Harvard Col- 
“T believe that 
early training in formal grammar is the best intro- 
language. I 


training in 
grammar mM 
the 


said twelve 


to quest ion 


, 
lege when ne years ago: 


duction to the study of the English 


have never seen a fit substitute for it, and have sel- 


dom met a man without it who was not suspiciously 


the worse off. ... Life among cultivated people 
may give a boy ready and winning speech, a sense of 
style, and a sort of intuitive accuracy; but all this is 


not enough, even for the few whose 


privilege it is. 
Again and again I have seen the untrained youth, 

tivated for his years, flinch before every 
searching test.”—The Academy, September, 1890. 
Professor Oarpenter that “what is 


however cul 


I believe with 
formal grammar is important to every 
child in the land,” and it is also “my firm belief that 
by sticking to the essentials and letting slip the un- 


essential mn 


] 


necessary subtleties of outworn grammatical 


theories, a study so indispensable can be made inter- 
difficulty.” 


nature of the difficulty 


esting and mastered without 


Consider for a moment the 


which besets a person when he is in doubt whether 
to say “What were you and he talking about?” or 
“What were you and him talking about?” It 1s 
manifest that what is troubling ‘him is not any pecu- 
liarity in the forms he and him. With these two 
forms of the same pronoun he has heen familiar 
nearly all his life; they present no difficulty, no mys- 
terv What is n terious and difficult to him is the 
relation whi Lhe rd in question bears Lo the rest 
of the sentence,—its syntax, its construction. Make 
him know that it is one of the subjects of the verb, 
and he goes on happ. correct. and confident. He 


needs enlightenment, not so much in the parts of 
speech and their variant forms, as in the way sen- 


tences are built. He needs to be made to distin- 
guish, and to distinguish readily, the great funda- 
mental relations of subject, verb, and object, attri- 
bute complement, modifier, not only in sentences 
that present no difficulty, such as “I gave John a 
ball,” but in the momentarily puzzling constructions 
such as, “Whom do you expect to call on next,” or 
“Who do you think it was that called.” Unless he 
can do this, how can you teach him the difference 
between correctness and incorrectness? What 
foundation does he have to build on? He may know 
the history of the English cases and be able to dis- 
course about “potential verb-phrases,” but these 
things will not serve him. If he has not acquired 
a hebit of insight into the logical and grammatical 
structure of sentences, he will sooner or later come 
to grief in the use of his native tongue. Hence | 
attribute many of the prevailing errors and imper- 
fections in the use of English to the frequent failure 
of our schools to give the right kind of training in 
formal English grammar. 

4, Finally, prevailing errors and imperfections 
in the use of English are partly chargeable to the 
school if it does not arouse in its pupils reverence 


for correct English idiom. Mere knowledge of the 


difference between right and wrong is not enough. 
A pupil should be inspired with a desire to choose 
the right. Much bad English, I am convinced, is 
due to indifference rather than ignorance. This in- 
difference the school should remove. But how? 
Partly by providing models of good English so that 
pupils may have continually before them illustra- 
tions of the beauty of good expression; partly by 
requiring the co-operation of all teachers, so that the 
special teacher of English may not seem a linguistic 
prig, captious, fussy, unreasonably particular; partly 
also, by sound, eflicient instruction in formal gram- 
mar, so that pupils may perceive the innate reason- 
ableness of good usage. In addition to this, I would 
barely mention, in conclusion, two sources of enthu- 
siasm for good English, which are within the con- 
trol of schools, and which seem to me to deserve 
special emphasis. First, is much reading aloud of 
beautiful poetry to a class by a teacher who is a good 
reader, in the sense explained in Professor Corson’s 
brilliant essay on the “Aims of Literary Study.” 
Second, is a worthy and winning personality. in the 
teacher. And when we find a worthy and winning 
personality in a teacher, we have found a key that 
unlocks many closed doors in education. 





DRAWING. 


OUTLINE FROM THE COURSE IN DRAW- 


ING IN THE MENOMONIE (WIS.) PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 


BY KATE E, 


FIFTH YEAR—JANUARY. 


First Week. 
LESSON I. 


Draw three views of a group of solids arranged by 
teacher. 


MURPHY. 


LESSON II. 


Nature Study. Brush work 
in color. A branch of pine, 
with cones. 





LESSON III. 


| 





Composition Les- 
son. Paint a pic- 
ture having objects 
in it based on cone, 
cylinder, and hemi- 
sphere. 














LESSON IV. 


_Iilustrate in pen and ink a story, poem, or song 
given by teacher. 


LESSON V. 


Study the dog from life. 
charcoal. 


Draw in 





Second Week. 
LESSON I. 


Historic Ornament. 
Select unit used 
in Greek ornament, and 
make a border of your 
own, using it. 


some 














LESSON II. 


Paint border drawn in last lesson using any color 
desired with one tint and a shade of same. ; 


LESSON III. 







Y Draw from still life and 
WZ“. shade in pencil. 


LESSON IV. 


Illustrate a poem read by teacher. 
ink. 


Use pen and 


LESSON’ V. 


teview on blackboard all solids that have been 
used. 


DO me. _/ 


Third Week. 
LESSON I. 








Teacher draw on board and 


r<-Z get pictures to illustrate the 
mci nature forms used in Greek 
and Roman ornament. (Bay, 

2°eZe olive, ivy, lily, ete.) 


Pupils study and sketch. 


LESSON II. 


Draw a band decoration for a 
seven-inch plate (circular) in 
Greek design. 





LESSON III. 


Paint design for plate. 


LESSUN IV. 


srush work. A growing plant in 
pot. Flat wash in ink. 





LESSON V. 


Draw from pose. Charcoal. 





[Continued on page 18.) 
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American Teachers Series 


Under the General Editorship of 
Dean JAMES E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers Colleye, Columbia. 


II. The Teaching of History and Civics 


By Professor HENRY E, BOURNE 
f 


This, the second book of the series, by Professor Bourne of 
q Western Reserve University, aims to aid teachers of history, es- 
pecially those who have not had special training in historical 
work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject. Until they 
have considered the development of history as a way of portraying 
the experience of mankind, and know something of the methods by 
which it seeks to read the sure basis of fact, and until they have 
seriously studied the problems of historical instruction, they can- 
not feel a large interest in the subject, and consequently cannot in- 
spire their pupils with such an interest. 


12mo. 395 pages. $1 50. 








Longmans’ English Grammar 


Just Published, Intended for advanced Grammar School 
work in Technical Grammar. It is on the inductive method, and 
will be found to be based on the most approved modern methods of 
lungusye and pedagogy. C orrespondence is invited, 

42mo, Cloth. $345 pages. 65 cents. 
L:—Parts of Speech. Il. Classification 
and Inflection. III.— Analysis of Sen- 
tences. IV.— History and Derivation. 
V.— Notes for Teachers. INDEX. 


Tur Hon. CHARLES -R. SKINNER, State Superintendent of Public 
Instrucvion, New York: ‘‘ It makes me wish that I could go to school again.” 





NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 3 vols. For 3d, 4th, and 5th 
years. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Vols. 1 and 2,36 cents; vol. 3, 45 cents. 


Pictorial Geographical Readers. 1. For Third Year. 12mo, cloth, 36 cts. 
Household Science Readers. 1. For Third Year. 12mo, cloth, 42 cents. 


Dodge’s Reader in Physical Geography. For Seventh Year. 12mo, 
cloth, 70 cents. 











high school. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN 


A Reading-Book in German for Schools. By F. Gerster. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. J. G. Croswett, Head Master of the Brearley School, New 
York. 12mo, 95 pages, 60 cents. 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES. A First Book in Zoology 


By Naruanier S. Frencn, Ph.D., Teacher of Zoology in the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 
*,.* The book here presented is the outgrowth of fifteen years of teaching the subject to large classes in a 
Its aim is to interest and guide pupils in the study of living animals. 


With over 200 Illustrations. 12mo, 284 pages, $1.20. 


ELEMENTARY PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


By Danie, TremBty MacDoveat, Ph. D., Director of the laboratories, New 
York Botanical Garden.. Author of PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo, 150 pages, with 108 Illustrations. $1.10 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PUBLISHERS 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


























Recent Text Booxs oF SPECIAL MERIT 
EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
Books I1., 111. 1V., V., Vl. VU. VIII. 


This series of arithmetics has takenrank as among the most noted 
text-books of the time. They have provena remarkable success from 
the points of view of both teacher and publishers. 

From Mr. Epwin S. Tuaver, Principal of Davis School, Fall River, Mass. : 

“T was much pleased with Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic when I first 
examined them, and since their introduction into our schools, they have fulfilled my 
most sanguine expectations. They are carefully planned, thorough and systematic 
in grading, and more than all else, well adapted to train pupils to think for them- 
selves.” 

GRADED LESSONS adopted last season for exclusive 
use in all public schools of the City of Baltimore » 
From Miss Ciara Tucker, Public School, No. 14, Baltimore: 
ni Your arithmetics are delightful both to teachers and pupils. 
the slightest lack of interest, no matter what may be the lesson.” 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


This book is independent of the Graded Lessons series and can ba 
used in connection with that or any other series of arithmetics, It con- 
tains a large number of examples similar in character to-those in the 
Graded Lessons, suitable for the Grammar Grades. <A most serviceable 
text book, whatever series of arithmetics may be regularly used. 


Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


CONSISTING OF 

First Book (for 3d and 4th grades) 

Language Lessons for Grammar Grades 

English Grammar for Grammar Schools 
These books follow this (inductive) method of treatment more con- 
sistently than any other series of language books hitherto published. They seem to 
me to be exceedingly well adapted to the present needs of schools.”—Tnomas M. 
BALurer, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
_ They are said by another eminent educator to “ embody the greatest 
Single advance in language books that has been made in twenty years,” 

You should acquaint yourself with these new and successful books. 


(A book fur each school year.) 


Have yet to note 


(C* * * 


Samples sent for examination: Arithmetics, 15 cents each; Lan- 
uage and Grammar, 20 cents each. 
Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 














CLARENDON PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence 


By James Bryce, D.C. L. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; half morocco, $6.00 net; 
postage, 27 cts. 
‘Taken as a whole, these essays constitute an incomparable treatise on the legal aspects of 
history.’’—N. Y. Nation, February 20, 19¢2. 

_ “*Itis no exaggeration to say that no man living is better qualified to write upon these and 
kindred topics than the author of ‘The American Commonwealth,’ The essays are all distin- 
guished by that careful, painstaking research, profound learning. and scrupulous fairness and 
impartiality that have given Mr. Bryce’s previous works such remarkable vogue among the 
learned and cultured of both hemispheres. The study entitled ‘ Hamilton and Tocqueville’ will 
undoubtedly possess peculiar interest for American readers.’’— Albany Law Journal, Jan. , 1902 


Companion to English History (Middle Ages) 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 





Edited by Francis Prerrepont Barnarp, M.A., F.S. A. 
with 97 full-page plates, $2.90. 


Although this volume is designed primarily for higher educational purposes, it is believed 
that it will also prove of interest to the reading public at large. 


The Relations of Geography and History 


By the Rev. H. B. Georez, M.A. With Maps. 


“* Mr. George deserves special congratulation on his success in overcoming the temptation to 
political partisanship, which must be a serious difficulty in the way of any writer who deals with 
such subjects as are treated here. Each topic is discussed with absolute impartiality in this 
respect, the nistoric and scientific conscience being everywhere followed as the only guide.” — 
New York Evening Post, August 7, 1901. 

‘*[t is a remarkable book, and it seems to me that the author grasps the fundamentals of his 
problem with the hand of a master. My best indorsement lies in the fact that I have decided to 
refer my students to the book.’’—Prof. A. C. FLick, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.10. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages 


Tenth Edition. Rearranged, Revised, and Enlarged, with special regard to Pro- 
nunciation and Etymology, by Arnotp Scuroer, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Philology in the University of Freiburg, I. B. In two volumes.. Volume I., 
English-German, $4.00. Volume II, German-English, $4.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Oxford University Press 
91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


American 
( Branch ) 
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Fourth Week. 
LESSON Il. 

Select some cony2ntion- 
alized nature form used 
by Greeks. (Bay is good.) 
Plan a_ five-inch border 
using this form for repeat. 


LESSON HU. 
Paint the border using tints or shades of any two 
colors. 
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LESSON III. 
Shade group of objects in charcoal. 
LESSON IV. 


: eT 

Paint a picture 

_— telling a_ story of 

BH outdoor sports in 
January. 














LESSON V. 
Illustration of work given by teacher. 
After fifth year the lesson periods change from five 
twenty-minute periods, to three forty-minute periods 
each week. 








THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE ( VII.) 


A MESSAGE FROM NAPOLEON’S BATHTUB. 

“Know merely, Lucien, that I have decided to sell 
Louisiana to the Americans!” 

This was the startling message of the first consul 
of France to his younger brother, as he was disport- 
ing himself in the waves of his bathtub scented with 
Cologne water. 

The graphic story is narrated by Lucien Bona- 
parte in his Memoires, which were published in 
Paris in 1882. 

The evening before the incident of the bath, 


Joseph Bonaparte visited his brother Lucien with a 
piece of news that kept them away from the theatre 
for one night. 

“The General wishes to alienate Louisiana,” said 
Joseph. : 

“Bah!” said Lucien, “Who will buy it from him?” 

“The Americans.” 

“The idea! If he could wish it, the Chambers 
would not consent to it.” 

“And therefore,” responded Joseph, “he expects 
to do without their consent. That is what he re- 
plied to me.” 

“What, he really said that to you? 
little too much! But no, it is impossible. 
bit of brag at your expense.” 

“No, no,” insisted Joseph, “He spoke very seri- 
ously, and, what is more, he added to me that this 
sale would furnish him the first funds for war.” 

The brothers parted for the night with the under- 
standing that they would visit Napoleon early the 
next morning, in the hope that they might dissuade 
him from alienating the colony. 

The morning found them both at the Tuileries, 
where Napoleon had just got into his bath. The 
conversation reverted at once to Louisiana, the 
brothers endeavoring to dissuade him,—Lucien more 
quietly, Joseph more warmly, but both urging the 
point that “the Chambers will not give their consent 
to it.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Napoleon, from the perfumes 
of his bath, “think what you please about it, but give 
this affair up as lost, both of you; you, Lucien, on 
account of the sale in itself; you, Joseph, because I 
shall get along without the consent of anyone whom- 
soever, do you understand?” 

At this, Joseph lost his temper, and approaching 
the bath-tub replied in angry tone: “You will do 
well, my dear brother, not to expose your plan to 
parliamentary discussion, for I declare to you that I 
am the first one to place himself, if it is necessary, at 


That is a 
It is a 


the head of the opposition which cannot fail to be 
made to you.” 

This vehement resolution was met by “more than 
Olympian bursts of laughter” from Napoleon, which 
angered Joseph still more, and led him to say:— 

“Laugh, laugh, laugh, then! None the less I will 
do what I say, and although I do not like to mount 
the tribune, this time they shall see me there.” 

Upon this, Napoleon lifted himself half-way out 
of his bath, and said in a tone energetically serious 
and solemn: “You will have no need to stand forth 
as orator of the opposition, for I repeat to you that 
this discussion will not take place, for the reason 
that the plan which is not fortunate enough to ob- 
tain your approbation, conceived by me, negotiated 
by me, will be ratified and executed by me all alone, 
do you understand? by me who snap my fingers at 
your opposition.” 

By this time, Joseph was close to the bath, his 
face red with anger, and heated words about to pass 
from his lips, when Napoleon suddenly sank into the 
water, and a wave splashed Joseph from head to foot. 
“He had received,” says Lucien, “all over him the 
most copious injection.” But the perfumed flood 
calmed his anger, and he contented himself with 
letting himself be sponged and dried off by the valet, 
who, to their great regret, “had remained a wit- 
ness of this serious folly between such “actors.” 

It is a strange story that Lucien Bonaparte tells, 
but one portion of it is singularly in keeping with 
what is known of Napoleon’s character. He would 
sell Louisiana without any consultation with the 
French Chambers. Though he was only first con- 
sul now, he was already fostering imperialistic ideas, 
in which the Parliament of France should only share 
the subordinate and subservient place. From this 
point onward his ascent—or rather descent—to em- 
pire was accelerated. The die was cast; with or 
without the Chambers his will must be dominant 
in France. ' 





Whatever you would have the state 


be, that be sure to put into the school. 


— Bismarck. 














“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 





HERE IS A LIST OF OUR BEST 





SELLING BOXES:— 


No. A-l. Eight pans, six Standards and two Grays $0.25 
No. 6, Eight cakes, same colors as above . ‘ , ‘ , ‘ .25 
No. 8, Four large cakes, Red, two Yellows and Blue ° 4 -20 
No. 13. Four pans, Red, two Yellows and Bluc . . ‘ . .20 
No. 9. Nine tubes, six Standards, two Grays and Black ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . -90 
No. 10. Photograph colors, six Standards, Brown and White ; . ‘ .25 
No. 11. Ten pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted to order . -50 
No. 12 Five pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted to order .30 


These W ater Colors are ‘‘ Standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 





CARD SEWING 
FOR KINDERGARTENS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
A BOOK OF DESIGNS by the aid of which the teacher can 
make the Sewing Cards for her own 


Each leaf in the book is perforated so as to be torn out and 
The leaf is folded around a card and the design 


pupils. 


used as a pattern. 


pricked according to the printed dots in the design. 
Price, paper cover, 50 cents. 


will answer for many cards. 


In the Child's World 
Raphia and Reed Weaving 
Cardboard Construction 


One pattern 





We are Just Publishing New Editions of these Popular Books: 
$2.00 | Nature Songs for Children 


-50 | Mother Stories 


KINDERGARTEN 


Is increasing in value every year. 
afford to go w-thout it. 
find it of great importance to them.” Now only $1.00 a year. 


Editors: Emin't Pounsson and Laura E. Pou.ssovy. 


1.00 | Half a Hundred Stories 


REVIEW 


No Kindergartner can 


Primary Teachers and Mothers will 


$1.00 
1.00 
-75 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


New York. 


Philadelphia. 


Springfield, ‘Mass. 


Atlanta. 


San Francisco. 
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GINN & COMPANY’s Latest Books 
FRYE’S GRASIIAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE 


Recently Superintendent of Schools in Cuba 


R. FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES —all issued within the last seven years—are now more widely used 
than any other books on the subject ever published. This latest work, the “Grammar School 
Geography,” is a second book in a series with the author's “Elements,” and is one of the most notable 


recent school publications. 





IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


{ In this book max is the central thought; the Earth is presented as the home of man. 

| Commerce and the related industries take a leading place. There is a series of production maps, the originals of . 
which were prepared by Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States. 

4] The book contains a series of color maps of the continents, drawn to a uniform scale. 

4] The work is presented in topics in a way that enables the pupil to reason from one step to another. 

‘| There is also a series of General Topics, which correlate some of the subjects of geography. 

"| Topics for the teacher and Helps for the pupil make a Manual unnecessary. 

4] The earth is held before the mind as a u77é. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. With Full Statisti- GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Full 
cal Supplement. Small quarto. Cloth. viii + 164 Statistical Supplement. Large quarto. Cloth. viii+ 
+ viii pages. Profusely illustrated. List price, 65 cts. 195+ 8 pages. Profusely illustrated. List price, $1.25. 





NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and eng oy A in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
With an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


12mo. Cloth. 514 pages : : : : 3: 3 ?¢: List Price, $1.50. 
Wet Re STUDY anp LIFE is intended to assist teachers in directing their pupils in nature study 
work, and to be used by the children themselves as.a_ reference book. It has twice formed the 
basis for nature-study courses in the Clark University Summer School. It has further stood the more 
practical test of teachers’ institutes in various States ; and finally, its most important suggestions have 


been tried thoroughly in the schoolroom. 





Davis’ Elementary Physical Geography Beman & Smith's Academic Algebra 


By WittiAm M. Davis, Professor of Geology in Harvard University. By WoostER WooprurF BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and DAvip EUGENE SmirH, Professor of Mathematics in 


List price, $1.25. ‘cm ) E . , : 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. List price, $1.12. 


The growing interest in physical geography as a school subject 

has induced Professor Davis to prepare a simplified edition of his This book is prepared to meet the demands of high schools in 

“Physical Geography.”- This new book retains the characteristic | which the students have had no previous experience in algebra. In 

features of the volume upon which it is based, but the proportion of | point of difficulty the work ranks with the popular text-books of the 

space devoted to the “atmosphere” has been somewhat enlarged, day, and at the same time preserves the accuracy of definitions, the 

practical exercises have been added, and all the sections which involve | logical arrangement, and the thoroughness of demonstration that 
relatively advanced considerations have been omitted. characterize the other works of this series. 








GINN & COMPANY publish the leading texts in both common-school and high-school books. In 


the lists below are mentioned a few important recent publications for common schools and high schools, 








IMPORTANT COMMON-SCHOOL BOOKS | IMPORTANT HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 

Cyr’s Readers. Books I.-V. | Blaisdell’s Life and Health.................+sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees List price, $ .90 
Cyt Readers by Grades. Books ah ae Greenough & Kittredge’s Select Orations & Letters of Cicero List price, 1.30 
sr Hig se at ga - von gate aren and Emerson’s eure. and Rhetoric ........ List price, 1.00 
The Wide World ...... 0.662. cece cececescceceeescescces List price, $0.25 Muller and Wenckebach’s Gluck Auf, A First German Reader. List price, .60 

ae ae andy shat dest eau aie atariaiatind teat. =! ig mnduataie K ea ~ Davis’ Physical Geography ........--....ecseieeeeceeeececeeeees List price, 1.25 
Sauna Une anima dhe, cccasoeeneeoek auaedtt. i ee 98 Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Fall..............-eeceeeseceeeees List price, 1.25 

(Other volumes in preparation.) Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin..........--.seeeeeeeeeee List price, ‘1.00 

Kittredge and Arnold’s The Mother Tongue ae . Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of Physics.............+++. List price, 1.15 
BOE ene Te | Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell’s Second Year Latin .......List price, 1.25 
Aiton’s Descriptive Speller.....----+++seeeeeeeeeeeceeneeeeees List price, $0.22 {LWitmer’s Analytical Psychology .....--- 1... seeeeeeeeeceees List price, 1.50 

GINN @ COMPANY 
Boston New York . Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
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*“Half- 





Principal works: “Tiddleywink Tales,” 1891; 


hours with Jimmieboy,” 1893; ‘Coffee and Repartee,”’ 
1893: “The Water Ghost, and Others,” 1894; “Mr, Bona- 
parte of Corsica,” eras td ‘The Idiot,” 1895" “A Rebellious 


“A House-Boat on the Styx,” 1896; 
in Politics,’ 1897; “The Pursuit of the 
“Ghosts I Have Met, and Some 


Heroine,” 1896; 
“Three Weeks 
House-Boat,” 1898; 


Others,” 1898; “The Booming of Acre Hill,” 1900; ‘“The 
Idiot at Home,” 1901. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Born in New Orleans, La., February 21, 1852; four 


years later family moved to New York, where he has 
since lived; graduated in 1871, as class poet, from Co- 
lumbia College, and in ’73 from the law school; admitted 
to the bar, but practiced little, giving him time to lit- 
erature; used the name of “Arthur Penn’’ on his early 
works: most famous as a dramatic critic, and is a mem- 
ber of “The Players Club”; since 1892, professor of dra- 
matic literature in Columbia College. Residence, on 
West End avenue, New York City. The house is large, 
and seems given over to books, His literary work is 
done in the forenoon,arid his afternoons are given up to 
classes. 


Principal works: “The Theatres in Paris,” 1880; 
“French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,” 1881; 
“Tom Paulding,” 1892; “In the Vestibule Limited,” 1892; 


“Studies of the Stage,” 1894; ‘“‘Vignettes of Manhattan,” 
1894: “Bookbindings, Old and New,” 1895; “Aspects of 
Fiction,’ 1896; “The Father’s Son,” 1896; “A Confident 
To-morrow,” 1899; “‘The Action and the Word,” 1900; 
“The Historical Novel and Other Essays,”’ 1901, 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Born in Dunfermline, Scotland, November 25, 1837; 
his father was well known as a writer and speaker, a 
master weaver, but when steam factories came into use 
he moved to Pittsburg, Penn., that he might give his 
sons better education. Andrew began as a bobbin boy. 
He studied and read. At thirteen he had entire charge 
of steam engine in a bobbin factory, next did office work, 
and then messenger boy in telegraph office at $2.50 per 
week; operator in telegraph office at $300 a year; clerk 
and operator in Pensylvania railroad, and remained in 
their employ thirtcen years; began his investments by 
buying Adams Express Company stock, for which he 
mortgaged his home; continued to borrow and invest. 





Dalles of the St. Croix. 
One of the many places of interest about Minneapolis. 
The Carnegie Steel Company has capital of $90,000,000, 


Residence, 5 West 5ist street, New York City. The 
library in which he has done most of his writing cccu- 
pies the front of the second story. Three walls are 
covered with books. One corner of the room is devoted 
to musie. There are busts of musicians and queer mu- 
sical instruments, Two sets of shelves are filled with 
beautiful hatchets, with which he has laid cornerstones. 

Mr. Carnegie works both morning and afternoon in 
this library, and takes his recreation after luncheon, 
He has given many libraries to cities and towns in the 
United States, as well as in Scotland. 

Principal works: “Triumphant Democracy; or Fifty 
Years March of the Republic,” 1886; ‘‘Round the World,”’ 
1888; “An American Four-in-Hand in Britain,” 1888; 
“The Gospel of Wealth,’’ 1900. 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, “Ik Marvel,” 

Born in Norwich, Conn,, April 12, 1822; prepared for 
college at Ellington, Conn; graduated from Yalein 1841; 
owing to poor health spent three years on farm; became 
very fond of farming and wrote letters to “Albany Cul- 
tivator.” In 1844 went to Europe; spent part of time in 
writing for journals; spent a year and a half on conti- 
nent, and returned to New York and studied law. In ’48 
he visited Europe again and was in Paris during the 


revolution, His experiences during that year are told 
in “The Batt'e Summer.”’ On return to New York pub- 
lished a weekly periodical. Until ’54 devoted himself to 
literature. During the next year U. S, consul at Venice. 
Residence, ““Edgewood,” near New Haven, Conn., where 


he has lived since then, He has written for magazines 
and lectured on literature and agriculture. 


“Fresh Gleanings,” 1847; “The. 
“The Lorgnette,” two volumes, 


Principal works : 
Battle Summer,” 1848; 


1850; “Reveries of a Bachelor,” 1850; “Dream Life,” 
1851; “My Farm at Edgewood,” 1863; “Seven Stories, 
with Basement and Attic,” 1864; “Wet Days at Edge- 
wood, 1863; “Dr. Johns, 1866; “Out-of-Tc. vn Places, 
1884: “About Old Story Tellers, 1877; “Bound Together,” 
1884; “English Lands; Letters, and Kings,” four vol- 
umes, 1889-90; “American Lands and Letter:,” two vol- 


umes, 1897-99. 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Born in Baltimore, Md., October 23, 1838; ancestors on 
both sides of the house were artists; clerk in large iron 
works in Baltimore; educated to be mechanical engi- 

eer; a good business man and successful contractor. 
Built sea wall around Governor’s Island, also at Thomp- 
gonville, L. I.; Race lighthouse near New London, on 
which he was engaged for six years; laid foundation and 
pedestal for Statue of Liberty; built Block Island break- 





Minnetonka. 


Yacht Club Houss, 
water. A successful lecturer, author, and painter; has 
traveled and painted in all the countries of Europe. 
Residence, East Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 
The studio is at the top of the house. Mr. Smith writes 
when he has spare hours, and much of his work has been 
done in a dingy office near Wall street. He can work 
regardless of time and place. 

Principal works: ““Well-worn Roads in Spain’; ‘Hol- 
land and Italy,” 1886; ‘‘A White Umbrella in Mexico,” 


1889; “Colonel Carter of Carterville,’ 1891; “A Day at 
Laguerre’s and Other Days,” 1892; “A Gentleman Vaga- 
bond, and Some Others,” 1895; “Tom Grogan,”’ 1896; 


“Gondola Days,” 1897; “Venice of To-day,” 1896-’98; 
“Caleb West, Master Diver,” 1898, 
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Salt Lake City Board of 


| THE WERNER ARITHMETICS WIN 
| mn PoE SIATE OF UTAH 
AND IN SALT LAKE CITY 


From the Salt Lake City Daily Tribune, June 6, 1902. 


HE WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY won the big prize in the 
Arithmetic contest in the State Text-Book Convention yesterday. 
second ballot Zhe Werner Arithmetics, Books I., II., and III. were adopted. 


The Werner Series of Arithmetics, adopted by the State, 


Education has decided upon. 


The Werner Arithmetics are the work of Frank H. Hall. 


Primer was also adopted for use in first and second grades. 





sample copies, terms, etc., 





THE WERNER ARITHMETICS, and many other 
Epoch-Making School Text-Books, are published 
by the Werner School Book ihre cae Ad For 


address 


378 Wabash 


73 Tremont St., 
AVEG.,5 


7s Fifth 


On the 


are the same as the 


Hall's Arithmetic 


Ave., Chicago 
Boston 
New York 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE 














The following books for School and College use, each in 
its peculiar line representative of the latest and highest 
achievements of educational authorship, and embodying 
in every detail the best mechanical and artistic skill:— 











FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 











| The Arnold Primer . ; ; ‘ ‘ - 30 cents! The First Year of Latin—Gunnison and Harley . In press 


| tee a 
| sor First — = Ferris . . : - 30 cents | Government: Its History and Development in the 
First Steps in the History of England—Mowry . 70 cents 


Elementary Inductive Geography—Davis & Deane 72 cents 
An Intermediate Arithmetic—Pierce ; . 48 cents 
Essentials of Arithmetic—Sensenig and Anderson 60 cents | Forensic Declamations—Espenshade . . . 50 cents 
Sketches of Great Painters—Dallin . .  . just ready | Freshman English and Theme-Correcting in Har- 

Seven Great American Poets—Hart . . . 90cents vard College—Copeland and Rideout’. $1.00 
Stories of Heroes. (4 new series of Historical Readers.) International Law—/ilson and Tucker... $1.75) | 
Asgard Storles—Fosier and Cummings. «36 CentS 11 iterary Pilgrimages in New England—Bacon . In press 
The South American Republics—Markwick & Smith 60-cents A F ; | 
Songs of Happy Life—£ddy ‘ > ‘ . 30 cents wescoraieg ages — | 
Lessons in English—Skinner and Burgert . . 50cents The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books: | 


Plans for Busy Work—Arnold .. .  . +. S5Ocents French, German, Italian and Spanish 


United States—Lansing and Jones . «. In press 
The Woman’s Manual of Law—Greene . - In press 

















Our Epucationat Buttetin, just issued, presents these works in some detail; all 


our Standard Series are listed in our Catalogs. Copies of each upon request. 



































SOME OF OUR STANDARD SERIES 
Stepping Stones to Literature The Normal Music Course 
The Rational Method in Reading The [lodern Music Series 
The Normal Course in Reading The Normal Review System of Writing 
The Silver Series of Language Books The Normal Course in Drawing 
The Normal Course in Number The Silver Series of Classics 
The World and Its People Series The Health Series of School Physiologies 




















Correspondence regarding th¢»se, or any publications of the House, cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers | 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHISAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


29-33 E. 19th St. 219-223 Columbus Ave, 378-388, Witbash Ave- 1328 Arch St. 135 Whitehall St. 319-325 Sansome St. | 
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THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


5rn in Oakland, Va., April 23, 1853; home was on the 
road of the armies during the Civil War; entered Wash- 
ington and Lee University, and devoted himself to de- 
bating societies and college magazine; studied law in 
University of Virginia; practiced in Richmond, and de- 
votes himself to literature and lecturing. Residence, a 
beautiful colonial house in the northwestern part of 
Washington, D.C. His library is a large room on the 
first floor of the house. His workshop is on the fourth 
floor. 

Principal works: ‘“In‘Ole Virginia,” 1887; “Two Little 
Confederates,” 1888; “Meh Lady,” 1893; “Pastime 
Stories,” 1894; “Polly: A Christmas Recollection,’”’ 1894; 
“Unc’ Edinburgh,’ 1895; “The Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock,” 1897; “Social Life in Old Virginia Before 
the War,” 1897; “Red Rock,” 1898; “Two Prisoners,” 
1898. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Born October 8, 1833, in Hartford, Conn, - His father 
died, and he was sent to an uncle in Norwich, Conn., to 
be educated. In 1849 entered Yale; ‘ took honors in 
Greek and English composition; left college, owing to 
breaking of rules, but was restored to his class and re- 
ceived a degree; editor Norwich Tribune, 1852; Winsted 
Herald, 1854; in °56 went to New York City and con- 
tributed to magazines; had a hard time financially, but 
published ballads, and attracted so much attention that 
he was engaged by the Tribune; during two years was 
war correspondent at Washington for the World: owns 
a seat in New York stock exchange; spends a few hours 
_ ach day at his office, and the rest of the day is devoted 
to literature. Residence, Lawrence park, Bronxville, 
ee 

Principal works: ‘Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic,” 1860: 
“Poems” (complete edition), 1874; “Victorian Poets,” 
1875; “Hawthorne, and Other Poems,” 1877; “Lyrics and 
Idylls,” 1879; “Poets of America,” 1885; “Library of 
American Literature” (editor of, with Miss Hutchinson), 
eleven volumes, 1879-90: “The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” 1892; “Victorian Anthology,” 1895: “Poems 
Now First Collected,” 1897; “American Anthology,” 1901. 


NEW YORK. 
A CHINESE KINDERGARTEN. 

At 11 Mott street, New York city, there has been in 
operation for nearly three months one of the most in- 
teresting schools in the city. It is the Chinese kind_r- 
garten, conducted under the auspices of the Chinese 
Presbyterian Mission under a plan formulated by the 
Rev. Hue Kin, of the New York Presbytery, who him- 
self teaches his little countrymen in their own language 
three or four times a week, There, are three other 
teachers, and the course includes the usual kindergarten 
plays, interspersed with little reading lessons, singing 
and constant teaching of English. Particular attention 
is given to English, because the parents are very desir- 
ous of having their children proficient in its use. 

There ave scme forty youngsters in attendance, and a 
bright and interesting lot they are. The finest of fabrics 
and the mcst gorgeous of colors is their raiment. The 
boys and girls look so much alike in their quaint cos- 
tumes that the teachers have been compelled to differ- 
entiate the sexes by having the boys wear their little silk 
skull caps whilst the class is in session. The dress con- 
sists of a blouse and trousers, with beautifully stitched 
white seled slippers, and stockings of every color of the 
rainbow. 

An interesting feature of the school is that the little 
Chinese boys and girls are in school only from two 
o’clock in the afternoon. They are brought to the school 
by their fathers or nurses, who either wait outside for 
them or return for them when school is out, They are 
very tractable and obedient in school, and most of them 
are as grave as little owls. Deft of fingers, they are as 
imitative as monkeys. They cut the most wonderful de- 
signs in colored papers, dolls and dragons, cats and dogs, 
and plants, and geometrical designs, and they draw all 
sorts of curious things which they show proudly to their 
teachers and visitors. 

They take great delight in singing. Mr. Kin has trans- 
lated several hymns with easy airs into Chinese, and the 
little Hop Lees and San Toys sing them in both English 
and Chinese with great vigor and fair tone and time. 
When they are singing in the afternoon, crowds of the 
Chinese residing in the neighborhood gather in front of 
the school and evince great pleasure over the exercise, 


notwithstanding the fact that most Chinese find as little 
music in cur melody as we do in John’s tom-tom. 

If the little Chinamen with their olive complexions, 
their almond eyes, and multi-colored garments form a 
picture of rare beauty and interest to us, we are more of 
a picture to them. The Chinaman keeps his family, if 
he has one, very much isolated. The curiosity of the 
highly-civilized people of the white race he has found to 
be very unpleasant, so his domestic affairs are very 
much under cover, and his little folks, especially those 
with Chinese mothers, have had but few glimpses into 
the workaday world of the stranger. That is one reason 
for the establishment of the school. It is expected that 
they will be here fitted for the public schools, and their 
teachers say they think they will prove very apt pupils. 

A photograph of these youngsters as they sit in class 
would be most interesting, but out of deference to the 
prejudices of many of the parents, who believe that all 
sorts of calamities would fall upon the head of a child 
who faced the camera, the management will allow no 
pictures of the children to be taken. 

The school is maintained entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, and will probably have to be enlarged. The 
Rev. Hue Kin is enthusiastic over its prospects, and 
foresees in its work a great force for good among our 
Chinese fellow citizens, He says: “The Chinese in this 
city are a peaceable, industrious, and intelligent class of 
people. They make the best of servants and take natur- 
ally to the lower trades. An American education will 
make them good citizens, and in another generation will 
have a marked effect among the Chinese not only in New 
York, but in the whole country.” 








TACTFUL. 


“Keep off the grass” is a form of command that 
arouses antagonism in some dispositions. “Please keep 
off the grass” is a shade more conciliatory, but the fol- 
lowing sign, on a college lawn in Hanover, N. H., com- 
bines delicious humor and profound philosophy:— 

“Byery one who likes fair play will keep in the walk, 
and give the grass a chance.” 


The rights of the grass on that-lawn are respected. 
J. D. B. 



































ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R.G.S. 12mo. 
and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE i) 


3y WitttAmM VAuGun Moopy and Rospert Morss Lovett, 
of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, 


net. 


With maps 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By James A. JAmes, Ph. D., and Atpert H. SANrorp, 
M.A. 12mo. 388 pages. $1.00, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. 8. 
Summer. ) 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE iW) 
300 A. D. to 1900. By Or1ver J. THatoner, Ph. D., and ELEMENTARY PHYSICS | | 


FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological By Frank W. Mriver and Ava. F. Foerster, Instructors 
Tables, ete. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50, net. in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. Ready in August. 


(Ready during the 











THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By Water R. Marsn, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.,and Cnartzs H. Asnton, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


The Series will include: 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (Ready in August.) 


Elementary Algebra. (2eady soon.) 








College Algebra. Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Xeady.) 
Plane and Solid Geometry. | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS | 
NWew YWorix. Educational Department Chicago 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 








LITERATURE. 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 170 volumes of unabridged masterpieces. 
Annotated for School use. Bound in paper and linen at prices from 15 to 75 
cents, net. 

The Hiawatha Primer. Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. By Frorence 
Hotsroox. Cloth, 4) cents, net. 

The Riverside School Library. 50 volumes. Bound in half leather at 60 and 70 
cents, net. 

Modern Classics. 34 volumes, pocket size. Cloth, 40 cents, net. The set, $11.56, 
express unpaid. 

American Poems; American Prose; Masterpieces of American Literature ; 
Masterpieces of British Literature; Masterpieces of Greek Literature 
(In preparation); Masterpieces of Latin Literature (Jn preparation). 
Each, $1.00, net. : 

Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 volumes of Standard English Poetry. With Notes and 
Illustrations. Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents. 

College Requirements in English. For ‘‘Careful Study,” for 1900, 1901, 1902, 
1903, 1904, 1905. 672 pages. $1.00, net. 

CLASSIC TRANSLATIONS. Students’ Editions of Bryant’s Hiad, Bryant’s 
Odyssey, .Palmer’s Odyssey, and Cranch’s Aineid. Each, $1.00, net. 
Also, Palmer’s Antigone, More’s Prometheus Bound, and Harris’s Two 
Tragedies of Seneca: (Medea; The Daughters of Troy). Each, 75 cts. 


BOOKS ABOUT LITERATURE. 


PERRY: A Study of Prose Fiction. (Jn preparation.) 
SIFIONDS: A Student’s History of English Literature. (Jn preparation.) 
WEBSTER: English —Composition and Literature. 90 cents, net. 
RICHARDSON: A Primer of American Literature. 35 cents, net. 

BOTTA: A Handbook of Universal Literature. $2.00, net. 

BURT: Literary Landmarks. 75 cents. 

ADAISIS: A Dictionary of American Authors. $3.00. 

BATES: Talks on Writing English, First Series. $1.50. 

BATES: Talks on Writing English. Second Series. $1.30, net. Postage, 15 cents. 
BATES: Talks on the Study of Literature. $1.50. 





Descriptive Circulars of the Books mentioned above, and of many others suitable for School, College,and Library use, will be sent to any address on application, 





HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


TAPPAN: Our Country’s Story. An Elementary History of the United States. 65 
cents, net. 

FISKE: History of the United States for Schools. $1.00, net. 

STRONG and SCHAFER: The Government of the Americun People. 85 cents, net. 

FISKE: Civil Government in the United States. $1.00, net. 

TAPPAN: England’s Story. A History of England fur Grammar Schools. 85 
cents, vet. 

LARNED: A History of England for Schools and Academies. $1.25, net. 

PLOETZ: An Epitome of Universal History. $3.00. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


BURROUGHS: Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. School Edition. 60 cents, net. 
ECKSTORI1: Woodpeckers. $1.00. 

MERRIAII: Birds of Village and Field. $2.00. 

MILLER: The First Book of Birds. School Edition. 60 cents, net. 

MILLER: The Second Book of Birds. $1.00, net. Postage, 12 cents. 

MINOT; The Land-Birds and Game-Birds of New England. $3.50. 

SCUDDER: Everyday Butterflies. $2.00. 

TORREY: Everyday Birds. $1.00. 


TWO NEW SERIES. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. Edited by Esrerce M. Hurir.* 12 volumes. 
Greek Sculpture, Tuscan Sculpture, Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian 
Correggio, Rembrandt, Murillo, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Landseer, Miilet.* 
Prices: School Edition, cloth, 35 cents, net ; paper, 50 cents, net. 

THE RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 15 volumes. Champlain, Penn, 
Franklin, Jefferson, George Rogers Clark, Paul Jones, Hamilton, Mar- 
shall, Lewis and Clark, Jackson, Irving, Peter Cooper, Douglas, Grant, 
Eads. Price: School Edition, 50 cents, net. 





Correspondence solicited, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











to read. 
and lives in the book. 
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Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


= Adopted for Use in the Schools of Boston 
= Used in the Lowell Training School for Teachers 


MHESE BOOKS are written by Dr. Martin G. Brumsaucn, late 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. They have been 
adopted in many of the leading cities of the United States. 
They are liked by teachers everywhere, because they ave ative. On 
each page there is action which appeals to the emotions of the child. 
The pupil learns to read from Brumbaugh’s Readers because he wants 


He is brought into proper relations with the subject-matter 


Christopher Sower Comyp’y 


PUBLISHERS 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


And 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY*CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 
nd 

to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
J+ Broadway Jew York. 








HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo) author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August 6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 1: University Convocation 
of the State of New York, Albany. 

June 30-July 5: National Association of 
Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 
cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 


man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer School of 


Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No, 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 
June 30-July 1: New 
convocation, Albany. 
June 30-August 8: Northern state normal 


York University 


school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. Waldo. 
principal. 
July 1: Kentucky Educational . Associa- 


tion, Lexington. W. W. White, Alex- 
andria, secretary. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-4: Musie Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, O. A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

July 2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Saratoga Springs. R. A. 
Searing, Rochester, secretary. 

July 2-3: New York State Society for 
Child Study, Albany. Dr. S. H. Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia. 

July 3-4-5: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charlottesville. 

July 7-11: National Educational Asscocia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 7-8-9: Conference of County and 
City Superintendents of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer Schoo] 
of Nature Study (for teachers in the 

ndary schools). at Sharon, Mass. 

and at the Massachusetts Inetitute of 

Technology Director, G. W. Field, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Boston. 


sec 


Juiy 15-16: South Carorina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill. 

October 17: Essex C-unty (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal; A. 


E,. Shumate, pres‘dent, 


Hotel Empire, New York. noted for 
restaurant, its clientele, efficient service, 
and moderate rates, 


i+ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


KENT’S HILL. Henry EB. Trefethen, 
for the past two years president, and for 
the two preceding years acting president 
of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, has re- 
signed his position, and Rev. Wilbur E. 
Berry of Waterville, Me., has been elected 
to the presidency. Professor Trefethen 
will serve as vice-president under the new 
administration. It is understood that 
President Berry’s time will be largely 
spent in the field, interesting the people 
in the institution. In the president’s ab- 
sence from the hill, Vice-President 
Trefethen will have general charge of 
affairs. The other members of the fac- 
ulty have been re-elected, with the excep- 
tion of Professor Arthur Nason, whose 
place will probably be filled at the Juiy 
meeting of the board. Professor Nason 
is leaving to accept a professorship in the 
William Penn charter school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON, The seventh annual histori- 
cal pilgrimage of the Old South His- 
torical Society will take place on Satur- 
day, June 28, to Portsmouth, N. H. In 
previous years the society has visited 
Rutland, “the cradle of Ohio,” the homes 
of Whittier, the King Philip country, 
Plymouth, Newburyport, and Newport. 
Scareely behind these in interest, though 
perhaps less known historically, is the 
deep-harbored town beloved by. every 
reader of Longfellow, Aldrich, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, or Celia Thaxter. The society in- 
vites all interested to join in this pil- 
grimage. A special invitation is extended 
to the young people of Boston, students 
and others. It is hoped that the many 
teachers who go will interest their pupils, 
and prepare them for a most profitable 
day. 

MILFORD. The school committees of 
Hopedale. Mendon, and Bellingham, at a 
joint session held here June 11, elec el 
Herbert F. Taylor district superintendent 
oi schools, at a salary of $1,500 per year. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
married, about thirty years old, and at 
present is principal of an eight-room 
building in Watertown. 

AUBURNDALE. Miss Carpenter, for 
many years the lady principal of Lasell 


Seminary, has resigned. Miss Lillian 
Potter, a former student, has been ap- 
pointed in Miss Carpenter’s place. 


NORTH ADAMS. Burr G. Eells, 
teacher of Greek and Latin in the high 
school, has resigned to take a position at 
Scottsville, N. Y. William A. Spencer of 
North Adams, who will be graduated from 
Williams College at the coming com- 
mencement, has been engaged to succeed 
him, and he will also have charge of the 
athletics of the school. Edwin A. Gowen 
of Buffalo has been engaged as super- 
visor of drawing in the public schools, to 
succeed E, A. Tower, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SOUTH MANCHESTER. Miss Hannah 
Gartland of Cleveland, O., has been en- 
gaged to succeed Miss Bertha McConkey 
as assistant principal. Miss Gartland has 
had considerable experience. Much re- 
gret is expressed at the resignation of 
Miss McConkey. She has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant to Dr. Balliet, superin- 
tendent of the public schools at Spring- 
field, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. At the election 
of the New York Teachers’ Association 
the following officers were elected for the 
vear: President, Magnus Gross; vice- 
president, Annie E. Bigelow; secretary, 
Henrietta Woodman; treasurer, Sarah F. 
Buckelew; librarian, James J. Sheppard; 
for trustees, William L. Bttinger, James 


A. Fripp, Cecil A. Kidd, John T, Nichol- 
son, Annie E. Boyne; chairman of inspec- 
tors of elections, Martin H. Ray. Asso- 
ciate Superintendent John Jasper has for- 
mally resigned his position, and the board 
of education has voted to retire him Sep- 


tember 1. He will at that time have 
passed his sixty-fifth birthday, and will 
be eligible to a pension. Before the re- 


cently-adopted charter went into effect, he 
was superintendent of schools for the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx A 
very pleasant meeting of the alumni of 
the Oswego normal school was held at the 
Fifth-avenue ‘hotel. There were 150 in 
attendance. The guests of the day were 
I. B. Poucher, principal of the Oswego 
normal school; Professor Marl Barnes of 
Philadelphia; Miss Margaret K, Smith of 
the New Paltz norma! school, formerly of 


Eagle Solid Colored Crayons 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are specially 


adapted for Artistic colored work. 


They are highly recommended for Colored 


Map-Drawing, Checking, etc. and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in 


every way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints. 
They are manufactured in round shape 3 1-2 inches in length, and rea 


paper-covered. 


2701 WHITE. 2702 YELLOW. 
2708 PINK. 2710 BLUE. 
2716 VIOLET. 2717 BRICK RED. 
2725 TERRASIENNA. 


2731 BROWN. 





2704 ORANGE. 2706 GREEN. 
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A HIGHLY FINISHED NICKEL HOLDER IS FURNISHED WITH EACH 


BOX, WHICH PERMITS THE USE 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


377-379 Broadway ‘ F 


. . oF e TRADE No. 1701 
OF THE ENTIRE CRAYON..... 
NEW YORK 








Oswego; and Miss C. L. G. Scales of the 
Oswego normal school.——Samuel McK. 
Smith has been appointed principal of 
public school No. 17, borough of Rich- 
mond. He was formerly principal of 
schools at Chatham, N. Y., and recently 
teacher of history and, mathematics in the 
DtWitt Clinton high school_——The New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club met at the St. 
Denis. Professor Will S. Monroe of 
Westfield, Mass., addressed the gathering 
on the subject of ‘Lessons from European 
Schools.”’ 


JAMAIOA. The Woman’s Club of Ja- 
maica held a very successful exhibition 
of works of art May 9 in the interests of 
schoolroom decoration. The receipts 
were upwards of $175. In this connection 
Principal C, J. Jennings has sent out the 
following circular: — 

Works of art create an atmosphere 
most favorable to growth in pure and 
noble character. They constantly and 
silently appeal to our better nature, re- 
fining the sensibilities and creating and 


{Continued on page 26.] 














Volume ITT. 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 





400 pages. 


acter. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


12mo. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char 
It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


It contains much more 





Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern- 
ment. 


Lippincott's Elementary Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practicat Arithmetic, 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language. 

Patrick's Lessons in Grammar. 

Morris’s Primary History of United 


States. 

Morris’s Elementary History of United 
States. 

Morris's Young Students’ 
U nited States. 


Morris’s History of United States (Ad- 


History of 


Our List of School and College Text-books 


...» INCLUDES .... 





vanced), 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
(Complete. 

Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., III. 

Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Chauveret’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
(Byerly Edition). 

Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry (Byerly Edition). 

Cagnvesers Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 

on). 

Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 

Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 

Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 

Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 





Publishers 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Good Books Lead to Good Results. 


Do You Want a Better Language Book? 
Buehler and Hotchkiss’ Modern English Lessons, a drill book in lan- 


guage and literature, aims to lead the child to an appreciation of and an intimacy 
with noble literature as_ well as to teach correct forms of expression. 340 pages, 
illustrated, cloth, 45 cents. 

















Have You Examined Buehler’s Grammar ? 


Buehler’s Modern English Grammar presents the grammar of modern 
English in the manner prescribed by modern methods of instruction. /¢ degins with 
the sentence. The exposition is inductive, and omits all rubbish or useless matter. 
The exercises are practical, connecting formal grammar with the everyday use of 
language. 308 pages, cloth, 60 cents. 


Does Your Rhetoric Teach Composition ? 











Merkeley’s Modern Rhetoric Sha hiey the pupil not thly | to write Saini 
compositions in idiomatic English, but by giving due consideration to the higher 
qualities of style prepares him for the study of classical English literature. It aims 
to combine a minimum of theory with the maximum of practice, and to this end 
abundant oral and written exercises are provided. 325 PARES, cloth, $1.00. 


Can Your Pupils Speak French and German ? 


Newson’s Modern Language Series ‘eadihes the eae to this oad to ebeae 
in the language he is studying without reference to the English equivalents of foreign 


words or to the arrangement of words in English sentences. 





Newson’s First French Book. Based on the “ Hilzel Newson’s First German Book. Based on the “ Hélzel 
Pictures” of the Four Seasons. By 8S. Alge and Walter Ripp- Pictures’ of the Four Seasons. By S. Alge, 8S. Hamburger, and 
mann, with an introduction by Walter H. Buel]. 217 pages, 4 il- Walter Rippmann, with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. 244 
lustrations, flexible cloth binding, 50 cents. pages, 4 full-page illustrations, cloth binding, 60 cents. 

Newson’s Second French Book. By S. Alge and Walter Newson’s German Reader. By S. Alge and Walter Ripp- 
Rippmann, with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. 175 pages, mann, with an introdaction by Walter H. Buell. 273 pages, 13  il- 
3 full-page illustrations, flexible cloth binding, 50 cents. lustrations, flexible cloth binding, 75 cents. 

French Daily Life. A reader giving in simple French full German Daily Life. A reader giving in simple German 
information on the various topics of French Life, Manners, and full information on the various topics of German Life, Manners, 
Institutions. A guide for the pupil as well as the traveler. and Institutions. By Dr. R. Kron, author of “ French Daily Life,” 
Adapted by Walter Rippmann from Dr. Kron’s “ Le Petit Paris- with an introduction by Walter Buell. 269 pages, flexible cloth 
ien,” with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. 173 pages, cloth binding, 75 cents. 





bi may, 75 cents. 


Are You. a 1 Student of German Opera ? 
Richard Wagner's Rheingold, edited by Richard A. Veli Midthwiti: is 


the first of a series of German Opera Texts which purpose meeting the needs 
of students of the language and opera, as well as furnishing attractive, interest- 
ing manuals for opera goers, 122 pages, portrait of Wagner, illustrations, pictorial 


and musical, cloth, 75 cents. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, 15 E. 17th St., New York 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches.abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and inereases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 
aving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 

















fostering a taste for what is pure and 
good. There is a deep and true phi- 
losophy in the purpose which would im- 
plant the desire in the soul of childhood 
for something good as a safeguard against 
the temptations and pitfalls of our 
modern life. “To gaze wpon a good pic- 
ture is to open the sou! to a silent influ- 
ence that will aid in ripening thought 
into noble action.” 

If we are to have a more beautiful pub- 
lic life in America, it is to the public 
schools we must turn our attention, and 
upon them concentrate our most devoted 
efforts. Nor must we in Jamaica lag be- 
hind the most intelligent and cultured 
communities in providing for our children 
schoolrooms made attractive by works of 
art, as a means of refinement and cul- 
strongly supplementing the usual 


ture, 
school work, broadening and enriching it, 
and developing an active, creative 
imagination. 

What a refining influence, what a 


means of culture such works of art as 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,’”’ Da Vinci's 
“Mono _— Lisa,” Rembrandt's “Night 
Watch,” Van Dyck’s “The Children of 
Charles I,” Miliet’s ““Shepherdess,”” Dona- 
tello’s “The Laughing Boy” or “The 
Winged Victory” possess, especially 
when interpreted by wise and cultured 
teachers. 

I wish to plead here for the great num- 
ber of children who never see a good pic- 
ture, except at school. As a pure 
philanthropy, this movement to place be- 
fore them beautiful objects should prove 
especially attractive to the wealthy, the 
well-to-do, and to all lovers of children, 
The Woman’s Club should urge public- 
spirited citizens to select pictures, casts, 
or pottery, suitable for schoolroom deco- 
ration-—either from among those ex- 
hibited or from art catalogs—for pres- 
entation to classes or buildings. These 
would be suitably marked, if desired, and 
be a monument to the public spirit of the 


donors, and a joy forever to the re- 
cipients. We wish the patrons of our 
sehool to ponder deeply these matters, 


and assist in making our exhibition a 
great success. 
Very respectfully, 
Charles J. Jennings, Principal, 


BROOKLYN. The Lincoln 
ment prizes are the successors of the Earls 
prizes for improvement given for two 
years in the boys’ high school of Brook- 
lyn. On Lincoln’s birthday, a little more 
than a year ago, the offer of these prizes, 
which had been limited to the boys’ high 
school, was extended to the entire city, 
and the name changed to the Lincoln im- 
provement prizes. Since February, 1901, 
nineteen prizes of five dollars each have 
been paid to twenty-two boys and girls in 
four high schools. In three cases the 
prizes were divided between two pupils 
whose improvement credits were the same. 
As no credit is allowed for work averag- 
ing below seventy per cent., the highest 
possible improvement for any pupil would 
be from seventy per cent. to perhaps 
ninety-five or six. One prize was given 
in the boys’ high school where the highest 
mark was seventy-eight, and in one case 
a young lady in the manual training high 
school received honorable mention for im- 
provement in spite of the fact that her 
lowest average was ninety-three per 
cemt, As the object of these prizes 


improve 


is to promote improvement, no dis- 
tinction is made between those who ad- 
vance from a low average and those who 
advance to a high average, No one is 
condemned for having been low, but only 
by inference those may feel condemned 
who stay low in their work. Yet it would 
be a great mistake to imagine that those 
who have made remarkable improvement 
must have been poor students. In these 
lists are valedictorians and some of the 
leaders in school life in many, different 
lines of activity._—The Women-Princi- 
pals’ Association of Brooklyn is a regu- 
larly ineorporated association for the 
furtherance of the interests of schools by 
discussion of subjects of study and the 
interests of women principals. It meets 
monthly, on the first Monday after the 
first Tuesday. The officers of the associa- 
tion are: President, Honor BE. Quinn, prin- 
cipal P. S. No. 63; vice-president, Ellen- 
ore E. Elliott, principal P. 8S. No, 57; 
secretary, Emily G. Bridgham, » principal 
P. S. No. 111; treasurer, Augusta E. Beck, 
principal P. S. No. 88. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The annual meeting of 
the Pedagogical club of Pittsburgh was 
held on Tuesday evening, June 10. he 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Henry C. Pear- 
son, AJlegheny Preparatory school; vice- 
president, J. C, Armstrong, Pittsburgh 
Academy; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Nannie Mackrell, Moorhead public school, 
Pittsburgh. The club will carry on next 
year a line of study similar to that pur- 
cued this year, that is, a study of the 
principles of education, Addresses will 
be delivered during the year by several of 
the leading educators of the country. 


VIRGINIA. 


The leading event in the educational 
history of the Old Dominion was the clos- 
ing exercises of the fiftieth year of Rich- 
mond College, the leading Baptist insti- 
tution in the South. Congratulations 
were brought by personal representative 
from the University of Virginia, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, William and 
Mary College, Randolph-Macon College, 
Hampden-Sidney College, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Texas, Columbian University, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and several others, 
The most notable incidents of the college 
exercises were the annual sermon by the 
Rev, Dr. P. S. Henson of New York, and 
an interesting historical paper by the 
Rev. Dr. A. S. Dickinson, editor of the 
Religious Herald of Richmond, both stu- 
dents of the college fifty years ago. The 
conference of teachers of secondary 
schools was well atuended. The principal 
paper was read by Hon. Frank P. Brent, 
secretary to the state board of education, 
who has had a long and honorable career 
as the principal of several of the leading 
academies in the state, and who is now 
giving the public school system the bene- 
fit of his large experience and his splendid 
abilities as a scholar and administrator, 
Other papers on tne same subject were 
read by Professor Hugh S. Bird, professor 
of pedagogy and philosophy in the College 
of William and Mary, Professor Wight- 
man of Randolph-Macon College, and Dr. 
G. J. Ramsey, former president of the 
Southern Educational Association, 
Among those who were present at the 
conference were the Rev. Dr. Buttrick, 
formerly of Albany, but now secreiary of 
the general education board, and the Rey. 
Dr. Bitting of New York, the latter a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of the college. 

A great awakening of interest in public 
‘ducation will take piace in Virginia aur- 
ing the next two months. The great 
School of Methods ‘at the University of 
Virginia began on June 23, and continues 
for six weeks. The school is a state in- 
stitution, and is supported by state and 
Peabody funds. More than a thousand 
teachers have already signified their in- 
tention of attending. During the session 
of the school are to be held the annual 
State Teachers’ Association, the Confer- 
ence of County and City Superintendents, 
and the General Education Conference, 
called by the authorities of the university, 
and to be composed of the most prominent 
educators from all sections of the state 
who feel an interest in the improvement 
of the public schools. These meetings, 
coming in swift succession, will be the 
most important and interesting ever held 
in any state south of the Potomac. 


The English Language 


Ae you interested in the study of it? Join the 
League. No dues. Publications at cost. Circular 
free, Address The English Language League, 


Box 1565, Providence, K. I. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, Professor George C. How- 
Jand of the University of Chicago is seek- 
ing the Democratic nomination as super- 
intendent of Cook County. The Chicago 
daily papers make the absurd mistake of 
calling him a son of the late George How- 
land, who lived and died in single blessed- 
ness.-——The newly elected school pen- 
sion trustees, Miss Grace Reed and M'ss 
Mary T. Collins, are popular teachers of 
the Chicago publie schools. Miss Reed is 
principal of the Drake school on Calumet 
avenue, She has taken a complete clas- 
sical course in the University of Chicago, 
and a scientific course at Harvard. She 
is a graduate of the Kent College of law, 
and has been admitted to the bar. Miss 
Collins entered the publie school system 
in 1889, and is a graduate of the West 
Division high, She was elected as the 
representative of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, of which she is one of the most ac- 
tive members.——Edward C. Delano was 
banquetted at the Palmer house on June 
7. He has been in the public school ser- 
vice in Chicago forty-six years, which is 
longer than any one else has ever served 
the city in educational work. He begun 


his pedagogical career in Chicago as 
teacher of literature in the old high 
school in Monroe street, between Des- 


plaines and Halsted. He was soon 
placed in charge of the normal depart- 
ment of the school, at which important 
post he remained for twenty years, Later 
he was elected assistant superintendent 
of public schools. He is a native of Wair- 
haven, Mass, and was trained in the nor- 
mal school at Bridgewater, Mass. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Dr. H. A. Royster, a 
graduate of the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has just been 
elected dean of the newly-established 
medical school of the University of North 
Carolina at Raleigh. The school is an 
advanced one, and was decided upon by 
the trustees last January. The university 
already has at Chapel Hill one of the best 
preparatory medical schools in the South, 
but a full course leading to a degree can- 
not be given there, the population being 
too small to support a hospital. The 
authorities, therefore, established the ad- 
vanced school at Raleigh to supplement 
the work at Chapel Hill. The course 
leading to the diploma will now comprise 
two years at each school, 

The superintendent and board of educa- 
tion in Buncombe county have begun in 
earnest a crusade against inconvenient, 
uncomfortable, unattractive, unsanitary 
schoolhouses. Old houses are to be re- 


Volta Bureau 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf. 


WASHINGTON CITY, U. S. A. 





ARNOLD’S MANUAL: New and revised 
edition. By A. Farrar. Complete in One 
Volume, $2.00. 

“The Standard Work used in the Instruction of the Deaf.” 


BELL, ALEX. MELVILLE: Latest revised 
edition of Principles of Speech and Dic- 
tionary of Sounds, including directions 
and exercises forthe cure of stammering 
and brief exemplification of English Vis- 
ible Speech, $1.50. 

Catalogues and trade terms upon application. 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. 
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paired and new houses built wherever 
needed, But there are to be fewer houses 
rather than more. The people of the 
county have seen the value of consolida- 
tion and co-operation, and small districts 
will be united into larger ones, and one 
good house well located will take the 
place of two, or three, or four smaller 
ones. This will permit the schools to be 
graded, and will add to their efficiency in 
many ways, Tihese large central school- 
houses will have three rooms, so arranged 
that a fourth can easily be added. The 
houses will be well arranged for light and 
ventilation, and will soon become the 
gathering places of the people and the 
centres of culture in their districts. Bun- 
combe county is setting a good example 
for other counties in the South. Within 
reasonable limits, the larger the district 
and the school, the better. 


TEXAS, 
Superintendent T. M, Colston of San 
Antonio is succeeded by L. E. Wolfe of 
Kansas City, Kan. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
MONTANA. 
BA 


BUTTE. Butte is a city of from 55,000 
to 60,000 inhabitants. It has a population 
of nearly 17,000 persons under twenty-one 
years of age. It has a school system con- 
sisting of 180 teachers, fifteen school 
buildings, and an enrollment in the pub- 
lie schools cf over 7,000 pupils, There 
are three parochial schools, with an ag- 
gregate enrollment of approximately 
1,400. All persons teaching in the public 
schools of the city must be the pozsessors 
of a county teacher’s certificate or a state 
certificate or life diploma. Graduates of 
standard institutions of learning from 
other states may obtain: state certificates 
(after coming to the state) on the condi- 
tions fixed by the state board of educa- 
tion, ‘The public school year consists of 
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Large, Distinct, Durable. 


EXCELSIOR SERIES (Political and Test Maps). 





Maps 


Cheapest ever offered in this market. 


GLOBES, BOOKS, CHARTS, ETC. 


Send for Catalogue. 





J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


The School Supply House, 


N. Y. Branch: 43-45 E. 19th St. 
New York Ciy. 


116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Wave of Prosperity 


Now upon us has been attributed to the development 
of manufacturing enterprises along scientific lines. 


Realize that continued prosperity is to be looked for 
only by the continued development of the generation 


Of Scientific apparatus should be keenly alive to the 
importance of the issue. 

Should you wish to test us by this standard, send 
us your name, school, and position, and we will mai} 
you the printed record of our latest products. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., Boston. 
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We Invite Your Attention to the Following: 


TURNING POINTS IN TEACHING; or, Law Making and Law Breaking in the 
Schoolroom. By D.C, Murrny, Ph.D., Superintendent Training D: pait- 
ment of Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. — 

Subjects Treated: Fitness for Teaching; Art of Questioning; Managing the Bad Boy, 

Critical Moments; The First Day of School; Interpreting Actions of Pupils; Managing the 


Bad Girl; Blue Monday, etc., ete. 
Adopted by Nebraska Teachers’ Reading Circle for Year 1902. Cloth, 144 pages, 


Price, 50 cents. 

220 LESSONS IN SPELLING AND CONSTRUCTION. By E. E. Smirn, A.B., 
B. 8. 5,000 words are used in twenty or more different kinds of Exercises, 
providing for both test and training. Cloth, 72 pages, 12 cents. 


NICHOLS’ SCHOOL REGISTER AND RECORD BOOK. The most complete, 
simple, and satisfactory Register and Record Book published. Everything 
pertaining to school work for fifty pupils one year with once writing of 


names. Send for specimen pages. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By H. ©. Prrerson, Master in 

Dupont Manual Training High School, Louisville, Ky. 

~For Grammar and High Schools and teachers’ individual use. This very valuable 

and decidedly unique manual for pupils and teachers is believed to be the welcome solution of 
a problem that has long troubled teachers in all grades of work. 

‘* Fresh, original, and excellent all through.”— Prof. Emma Mont. McRarn, Chair of 
English, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Second edition issued 90 days after first received from the press. 


Price, 35 cents. 


Cloth, 141 pages. 


LIFE ON THE FARM. A book of great interest and value to pupils, teachers, 
and the home. It tells all about soils, trees, and other plants, birds, insects, 
and bacteria, in plain language and with many valuable facts and sugges- 


tions. Practical Agriculture illustrated from life. Price, 50 cents. 


A YOUNG MAN’S PROBLEMS. These are Problems of a Pursuit in Life; of 
an Insincere Friend; of Having a Purpose; Value of Health; A Good 
Name; of Self Control, and a dozem others. It is a grand book for every 

Now in second edition. Adopted by Missouri Li. 


young person to read. 
148 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


brary Reading Circle. 





SEND LIST OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES WANTED, FOR ESTIMATES. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO 











Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, 1902. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 


The Perry Pictures 
ONE GENT BACH S222" 


On Paper 544x8 
a= 120 for $1.00. 





Reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 
Pictures of poets, statesmen, artists ; also Biblical 
events — pictures representing historical scenes, 


geographical pictures, scenery, etc. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue and these 
four samples, two of them in the new Boston 
edition : — 

Sir Galahad The Wave 
Sistine Madonna The Gleaner 





CHARITY. 





The dne-cent pictures are six to eight 
times this size. 


The Perry 


On paper 10x 12, and in the beautiful Sepia tone. 


Price: 5 for 25c,; 11 for 50c., 23 for $1.00. 








Pictures ---Extra Size 


Gems of art. 





PICTURES IN COLORS: Birds, Animals, Minerals, etc. 
TWO CENTS EACH. No orders for Pictures in Colors 


for less than 25 cents. 








THE PERRY MAGAZINE. Sikhs tors timited ume: Three wsntks 


BERS for a limited time: Three months 
for 25 cents, including the beautiful 
Annual (June) number. A subscriber writes: ‘* / have never subscribed for any period- 
tcal that has given me more pleasure than The Perry Magazine.” 
Address........ 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 3, Malden, Mass. 








Tremont Temple, Boston 
146 Fifth Avenue, New York 














A few of Henry Horr & Co.’s Educational Works 


Published within the last twelvemonth at 29 West 23rd Street, New York. 








School Edition 


illustrations. 


Kellogg’s Elements of Zoology New 


KentLrocc, of Stanford University. 
$1.20, net. 





By’ Prof. V. L. With numerous 


429 pp. 12mo. 

Prof. E. A. ANpREWS, of Johns Hopkins University : ‘‘A most excellent text-book. I regret that I 
have no opportunity to try it in high schools, but | tcust it will meet with great success, both in high 
schools and in some colleges, I judge it one of the very few good text-books in Zoology yet produced.”’ 
EMILY CurRTIS RopBins, Spingfield (Mass.) High School: *- 1 consider it one of the most rational 
text-books of of Zoology that have come to my notice. I should like to put it to the test of our work in 


Zoology.” 


Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry 
Revised and 





Xix+435 pp. 12mo. (American Science. Series, Briefer Course.) 


Enlarged. $1.12, net. 
In 1901 this book was thoroughly revised and reset. Recent developments 


of the subject have been utilized so far as they seemed appropriate in an elementary book. 
The quantitative experiments are somewhat more strongly emphasized than in the earlier 
editions, though it has not seemed wise to introduce a lot of such experiments which cannot be 
properly performed by the students in the time usually at their disposal. The modern theory 
of solution is as fully presented as seems profitable for the stage of study in view, and some 
use is made of the theory dealing with certain classes of reactions. 


Britton’s Manual of the Flora of the 
Northern States and Canada 


1080 pp. 8vo. $2.25 net. 
Prof. Lucian M, UxDERWOOD of Columbia: * It is the most complete and reliable work that ever 
appeared in the form of a flora of this region, and for the first time we have a manual in which the plant 
descriptions are drawn from the plants themselves, and do not represent compiled descriptions made 


by the early writers.” 


Thomas and Hervey’s German Reader and Theme Book 


By Prof. Carvin Tuomas and Ws. A. Hrrvey,.both of Columbia. 438 pp. $1.00, net. 
Prof. J. H. TORRELL, Wake Forest College, N. C.: ‘‘ A thoroughly practical reading book, containing 
fresh selections, and admirably graded, The exercises based bpon the text form a welcome combination 
of a grammatical textual application, and the familiar exercise-book with the advantages of the use of 


the Natural Method in exercise work.” 


Keller: Legenden 
Edited by Profs. M. Mitier and C. Wenckenacn of Wellesley College. 
Xii + 145 pp. 35 cents, net. 

Smith’s Four-Place Logarithmic Tables 


Containing the Logarithms of Numbers and of the Trigonometric Functions, arranged 
for use in the entrance examination of the Sheffleld Scientific School of Yale Univer- 


50 cents, net 














W. vocab. 





sity. 29 pp. 8vo. 
Cameron’s Elements of French Prose Composition 


Lecturer at University of Toronto. 196 pp. 75 cents, net. 
, A Palas s c x i ‘ 1 in many respécts 
Dr. KENNETH MCKENZIE", of Yale: “ [ tind it an excellent book for its purpose, and j 
the best work of its kind I have ever seen. [ am especially impressed with the practical arrangement, 


the large amount of information, and the unusually well-made vocabulary.” 





By J. H. Cameron, 





Mitchell’s School and College Speaker 


By Prof. Witmor B. Mitcue.y of Bowdoin College. ci-+ 358 pp. $1, net. 


In about 100 pages the editor treats of Breathing (with exercises), Pronunciation, Ele— 
ments of Expression and Preparation for Reading and Speaking, Then follow about 125 
Selections from over 80 authors, including Beveridge, Blaine, Bright, Chatham, Clay, Coudert, 
Curtis, Depew, Chas. W. Eliot, Henry W. Grady, Hale, Hay, Hoar, Holmes, Howells, Inger- 
soll, Lincoln, Lodge, Longfellow, Lowell, McKinley, Thomas N. Page, Parkhurst, Phillips, 
Horace Porter, Thomas B. Reed, Riley, Schurz, Sienkiewicz, Stockton, Van Dyke, Lew 
Wallace, Booker T. Washington, Watterson, Webster, Whitman, etc. etc. 

Poet-Lore: ‘This is much more than a collection of pieces for declamation. It is a true book, vital, 
holding up the mirror to the age, breathing the spirit of the times, uttering through a hundred tongues, 


mostly of living men and women, the very thoughts and feelings of the American people. The 
Introduction sets forth the philosophy of expression in the same natural and vital way, with appropriate 


directions.” 
Milton: Lyric and Dramatic Poems 


Edited by Prof. Martin W. Sampson of Indiana University. lii + 345 pp. 

Prof. J. M. HART of Cornell University: ‘‘ His idea in getting together into one volume all Milton’s 
so-called shorter poems, with annotations and introduction, seems to me eminently practical. The re- 
sult is that you have given us teachers and professors the chance to do our best with Milton in one 


volume of reasonable size and cost. ; - 
Athenaeum (London): ‘This edition is well enough equipped in all ways to be considered a model of 
ts kind. We would indicate that we have read his edition with care and also with enjoyment. 


Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies 


Edited by Dr. Rosert K. Roor of Yale. xxviii+ 137 pp. 50 cents, net. 
Prof. C. W. Wells of University of Calif. : “It is admirably annotated, and the introduction is what 
it shouid be, more interpretation than biography.” 





12mo. 





7T5c., net. 





Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
of Literature and Art 


With 270 Illustrations. 604 pp. 8vo. $2.50. 
A brief account of the great Books, ‘Buildings, Statues, Pictures, Operas, etc., | 
Already on the Wisconsin Public School Library list, and one of the 50 books selected from 
those published in 19C1 by the New York State Library Association. 


‘‘Few poems, plays, novels, pictures, statues or fictitious characters that children—or most 
. Mr. Champlin’s 








etc. 


Nation: 
of their parents — of our day are likely to inquire about will be missed here. 
judgment seems unusually sc und —will be welcome and useful.”’ 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review: ** Every schoolboy should have it on his study table. ee 
range of the volume is very wide. The pictures are varied and truly illustrative. Old 
tures and sculpture are presented in the usual line of drawings, but modern scenes and buildings 
are pictured through excellent balf.tone reproductions of photographs.”’ 

N. Y. Tribune: ‘‘ He has covered the ground with great completeness. It may Lé, too, that 
its completeness will make it serviceable as a reference book to many of maturer years.” 


«*«Twelve-page circular of Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia, and of his other books, 
with sample pages, free, 
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A Dictionary of ENGLISH 
Biography, Geography, 
Fiction, etc. 





New Plates Throughout. 





THE AUTHORITY OF THE N. BE. A. 


From Irwin Shepard, Secretary National Educational Associa- 
tion, Winona, Minn.: Webster's International Dictionary is the standard 
authority for spelling in all publications of the National Educational Associa- 


tion. 


From Charles C. Whitney, Superintendent of State Printing in 
Minnesota: Webster's Dictionary is exclusively re/ied upon as authority 
in the public printing of the State of Minnesota, the Department of Public 
Instruction, etc., and each successive revision has promptly replaced the former 


edition. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


Now Added 25,000 N EW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., United States Commissioner 


of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


Rich Bindings. 








LET US SEND YOU FREE 


Our Chart of English Sounds, showing pronunciation indicated by the 
ordinary diacritical marks used in the schoolbooks. The sounds of the diacrit- 
ically marked letters are taught in the public schools, also ** A Test in Pro- 
nunciation,”’ which is another valuable aid in the schoolroom. 





Specimen Pages, etc., 
Sent on Application. 


2364 Quarto Pages. 








Every School and Teacher 
Should Own a Copy of 
the New Edition. 


5000 Illustrations. 








of the times. 


than the old 


THE TEACHER’S CHOICE. 


From Rev. William R. Harper, Ph. D., D. D., President University 
of Chicago: Webster's International lies on my table and I am constantly 
using it. The new edition is most excellent and satisfactory. I find it abreast 


From J. G. Schurman, D. Sc., LL. D., President Cornell Univer- 
sity: Ever since I purchased the earlier edition of Webster's International 
Dictionary for this office it has been in constant use and given complete satis- 
faction. The new edition, as it is richer, will also be better and more useful 





WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
1100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size, 7 x 10 x 2 5-8 Inches. 
‘** First-class in quality, second-class in size.”— NicnoLas Murray Burver. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 











a term of ten months, divided into two 
semesters of five months each. Regular 
election of teachers for the year occurs 
the last of May. ‘The salaries are as fol- 
lows: High school, $90 to $110 per month; 
ward principals, from $90 to $125 per 
month: first and eighth grade teachers, 
$85 per month; other grades, $75 per 
month. The elevation of Butte is nearly 
6.000 feet. The climate is superb, and the 
people are keen, intelligent, and cordial. 
The school buildings are fine, modern 
buildings, heated with steam or hot air, 
lighted with electricity, and supplied with 
all necessary appliances for doing first- 
class work. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FARGO. W. H. Best of Fargo College 
and J. F. Jensen of the Agricultural Col- 
lege were awarded respectively first and 
second honors in the inter-collegiate ora- 
torical contest held at the First Congre- 
gational chureh April 11. The institu- 
tions represented were the University of 
North Dakota, the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, and Fargo College. It was 
perhaps the best contest in years. The 
speakers were considered very evenly 
matched, all of them presenting their 
themes in a masterly manner, and won 
the admiration of the large audience 
present. 





We notice among the recent decisions 
of the jury of awards at the Charleston 
Exposition the conferring of a gold medal 
upon the Spanish school publications of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. As the jury has 
been exceptionally careful and conserva- 
tive in its announcements, this award, 
the highest in its power to bestow, may 
be regarded as a mark of pre-eminent 
merit, and a high commendation of the 
texts of Silver, Burdett & Co., which have 
so successfully “followed the flag’ to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. 


at a . 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MARTIN’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. Revised Edi- 
tion. By George H. Martin, A. M.,, Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Boston. 335 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. American Book Com- 
pany: New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

More than twenty-flve years ago ‘‘Mar- 
tin’s Civil Government” took pozsession 
of the market. Fifteen years ago it was 
revised and brought up to date, and now 
it is once more revised and made a twen- 
tieth century text-book. The principles 
upon which it was builded in 1875 have 
never been improved upon by any other 
author, and these are as distinct and lu- 
minous as they were then. All that could 
be done for the book was to embody all 
recent statutory changes and to select il- 
lustrations of principles more in keeping 
with the times in which we now live: 
Both have been done, the one authenti- 
cally, the older skillfully. 

Few books on any subject have ever 
used the topical method so effectively. 
Most books on the “topical method” sim- 
ply butcher the subject and label the 
slices “sirloin,” “rump,” or “shin,” with- 
out regard to the place from which they 
are cut. Mr. Martin uses topics for four 
well defined purposes,—to make the sub- 
ject clearer and more luminous, to assis: 
the child in mastering it, to make the re- 
membering of the lesson the line of least 
resistance, and to make the assigning of 
lessons a simple matter. 

By the omission of many details, he 
makes it a citizen’s manual rather than 
a compendium of political statistics or an 
office-holder’s guide, Its statement of 
principles is full; its plan is comprehen- 
sive, embracing the national administra- 
tion as well as all local organizations; its 
historical method is logical, showing not 
only what our free institutions are, but 
also why they are, by tracing their de- 
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velopment; and its arrangement is topi- 
cal, thus aiding the teacher in assigning 
lessons, and the scholar in studying and 
remembering them. It contains the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
penderice in full, and a complete index 
renders possible ready reference to any 
topic. — 

NATURE STUDY AND LIFE. By Clif- 
ton F. Hodge, Ph. D., Clark University. 
Introduction by G. Stanley Hall. 514 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. . 
This is the most important school book 

that has come out of the famous retreat 

of profess‘onal enthusiasts at Clark Uni- 
versity. It has not been easy to impress 
upon professional schools’ that they 
must ultimately be judged by the school 
books that are written in their class 
rooms. The final judgment upon normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges will rest wp- 
on the success of the books they make for 
the pupils in the schools. An individual 
professor or principal may be grand and 
useful without ever putting forth a school 
book, and a man may make a scnool book 
that has a large sale without winning rep- 
utation or exerting large influence, but no 
fitting school for teachers can hereafter 
secure and retain leadership without giv- 
ing the schools some of their ‘best books. 

Dr. Hodge has done much toward put- 
ting Clark University at the forefront of 
the professional scnools by the writing 
of this book which contains more matter 
for use in schools than any other book on 
nature study yet issued, more valuable in- 
formation, more directions for teachers, 
more suggestions that can be followed. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall in his “Introduc- 
tion’’ states several things about the book 
with vigor:— 

“Professor Hodge has been for some 


years the head of a university department, 
is a specialist in two or more of the fields 
of biology, and has made original contri- 
butions of value to the sum of human 
knowledge, His mind thus moves with 
independence, authority, and unusual 
command of the resources in the field here 
treated. 

“T have observed the growing appre- 
ciation with which this matter and meth- 
od have been received by the representa- 
tive teachers from nearly every state in 
the Union in the successive sessions of 
our summer school, in which approval has 
grown to deep interest and hearty enthu- 
siasm. The book contains rich and var- 
ied subject-matter, Instead of elaborate 
methods applied to a few species, it pre- 
sents the essential and salient points 
about many and thus avoids the current 
fault of over-elaborate and over-methodic 
treatment, prolonged till interest turns to 
ennui. 

“Another principle solidly established 
and here utilized, is that interest in life 
forms precedes that in inanimate nature 
for children of the age here in view. Rock 
forms, crystals, stars, weather, and sea- 
sons are all interesting, but have their 
nascent period later, and at this stage 
pale. before the deep, instinctive love of 
pets and the fauna and flora of the imme- 
diate environment. 

“The author is a born naturalist, and 
his love of nature and children, which is 
infectious, is not less but miore because he 
does not forget nature’s uses to man. Be- 
lieving profoundly, as I do, in the poetic, 
sentimental, and religious appeal which 
nature makes to the soul, it is plain that 
for some years preceding adolescence the 
normal child can be appealed to on the 
practical, unsentimental, and utilitarian 
side of ‘his nature, This work is oppor- 
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Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company beg to announce 
that they have acquired the Potter & Putnam Company’s 


Greater facilities and wider organization will, it is believed, extend 
the field of usefulness of these already deservedly popular books, maps, 


Among the books may be mentioned the following representative 
works, already accepted as standards in their respective fields : 
ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY-—-Deane and Davis—72.- 
WAKE-ROBIN SERIES OF BIOGRAPHY— Aoltzclaw. 

Book I., Cloth, 36c.; Boards, 30c. 
Book II., Cloth, 42c.; Boards, 36c. 
Book III., Cloth, 54c.; Boards, 48c. 
STORIES OF STARLAND— Proct.r—Cloth, 50 cents. 
HOURS WITH NATURE—Xa/n—Book 1, 20 cents; Book 2, 25c. 

The above, and all other publications of Potter & Putnam Company, 
including their full line of school maps and charts, will henceforth be 
regularly supplied by all offices of Silver, Burdett & Company. 
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BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 
THE TARR anno McMURRY 


GEOGRAPHIES 


Published in Two, Three, and Five-Book Form 














THE TWO-BOOK SET THE FIVE-BOOK SET 
Introductory Geography, > ‘ ete ' . R : 60 cents 
Complete Geography, Rites bageys mt ahig? | ath ' ~ $1.00 Part I. Home Geography . . . .: =. hice Wiest hts 
THE T K SET Part II The Earth as a Whole, Warten note eee Dae - 40 cents 
Book I. H G h oe Whol 60 ¢ Part III.. North America, ... Ch ie ee Ne ee el 
ome Geography an e Earth as a ole, - cents 
Book II. North America. 7% sents Part IV. ’ Europe, South America, Rte. 9 be te . 650 cents 
Book III. Europe and Other Continents, with ¢ a Review of Part V. Asia and Africa, with Review of North America, 
North America. . , ‘ : ; ee Fe . - 75 cents and Local Supplement, ... “ghd” By Crete ‘ . 60 cents 
oe “* 
The Child Life Readers 
Child Life—A Primer, ; ; : - . 25 cents Child Life in Tale and Fable—A Second Reader, 35 cents Child Life in Literature—A Fourth Reader, . 40 cents 
Child Life—A First Reader, ; . , . 25 cents Child Life in Many Lands—A Third Reader, . 36 cents Child Life—A Fifth Reader, é : ‘ . 45 cents 





A Short History of the United States for School Use 


By Eowarp Cuannina, Professor of History in Harvard University, author of “ Students’ History of the United States,” ete. 12mo. Half leather. Price, 90 
cents. 425 pages of text, with maps and illustrations, a table of dates, a marginal analysis, an apparatus of questions and suggestions to teachers, the 
Constitution of the United States, and an Index. 

The aim of this book is to provide a brief, clearly written account of the founding and development of the United States, to be used as a text for school use, in connection with a 
limited amount of parallel reading and topical work. Twelve colored inset maps, and about forty black-and-white maps, printed in the text, have been provided. These have been made from 
the author’s sketches or copied from early drawings. 





The Rational Speller 


By Frank J. Diamonp, Superintendent of Schools, Tonawanda, New York. Price, 24 cents. 
The feature of this book, to which attention is particularly invited, and in which it differs from any book heretofore published, is its classification of words upon the basis of form, with 
that pare of the word which is likely to be mistaken AS THE FORM ELEMENT. 
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THE’ ATTENTION OF 


Superintendents and Boards of Education 
IS CALLED TO A FEW FACTS REGARDING THE 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


of Detroit, Mich. 


GRADUATES from the THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL can teach MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, or PENMANSHIP. A number can also com- 
bine High School work with one or more of these studies. 











It is the ONLY established SCHOOL in the country DEVOTED | 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THESE SPECIAL BRANCHES. 


The School has the HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT of all LEAD- 
ING EDUCATORS. 








GRADUATES FROM THIS SCHOOL ARE TEACHING 
SUCCESSFULLY IN NEARLY EVERY STATE IN 
THE UNION. 





EVERY GRADUATE WAS PLACED LAST YEAR. 





MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS, the Director of the School, is and has been for the past 16 YEARS, SUPERVISOR 
OF MUSIC IN THE DETROIT (Mich.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. STUDENTS ARE GIVEN PRACTICAL WORK. 
SUPERINTENDENTS or others wishing to engage a SPECIAL TEACHER, 
Address LOUIS. A. THOMAS, Secretary, 
550 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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tune because it stimulates spontaneous, 

out-of-door interests. It is with abundant 

reason that we find now on every hand a 

growing fear Of the effects of excessive 

confinement, sedentary attitudes, and in- 
stitutionalizing influences in the school. 
Such work as is here described must tend 
to salutary progress in the direction of 
health.” 

AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY TO 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. By Viola 

A. Conklin. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. 450 pp. sf 

No one has ever written, and no one 
vill ever write, a satisfactory popular h‘s- 
tory of American political parties, but this 
is more nearly satisfactory than any brief 
history thereof that has appeared, and it 
is the one to have at hand to establish im- 
portant dates and modifications of tenden- 
cies, It is very nearly unprejudiced in 
political statements. The difficulty in the 
writing of such a history is the absolute 
prohibition of the most interesting and 
important inner working of a _ political 
party during its death struggle with its 
own nature. We are given a delightful 
summary of the causes which lead to a 
new party, and also the striking charac- 
teristics when it is at its height, but of 
the real causes of degeneracy and Icss of 
parblic confidence there can be no adequate 
statement. This is peculiarly true of the 
decadence of the Federal party, which led 
to the annihilation of the party of Wash- 
ington, Adams, and Hamilton. The his- 
torian of political parties always presents 
this party with its immortal leaders and 
its notable achievements as the sum of all 
good, whereas every student of history 
understands that its overthrow was due 
to elements which would not have sur- 
vived-so long at any other period of our 
history. The same in general is true of 
the ideal and of the real in every party. 
When any party has continued in power 
after the people began to suspect its 
motives and usefulness, it has done so 
simply because of the extreme views of its 
opponents, which are more feared than 
the evils_they now endure. The Demo- 
cratic party in the days when it stood for 
slavery could have stayed in power for a 
century if the people had had to choose 
between its leaders and the Abolitionists. 
It was a conservative reformer only who 
was better than the vicious slave 
Democracy. 

It is a grand advance when a history 
appears that has in it ro wars or rumors 
of wars, no bloodshed and _ starvation 
prisons and camps. The schools are only 
beginning to learn the surpassing virtue 
of studying a nation’s battles in conven- 
tions rather than in battles. This work 
is, therefore. a luxury for the pupil and 
for the teacher of history, and now it re- 
mains for the educators to enlighten the 
public sufficiently to make it possible for 
battle-cursed history teaching to vanish 
as completely as have Alligation and 
Duodecimals from the arithmetics 





ECONOMICS. 
Ph.D., Williams College. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
pp. 

This is a masterpiece in industrial his- 

tory, as well as in an introduction to the 
study of economics. There is a rich vein 
of philosophy in the book that lends an 
air of dignity to the work which is whole- 
some and takes from it the air of special 
pleading. There is a freshness in the 
‘facts and illustrations that give a rare 
charm to the presentation. The early 
chapters deal with the economic history 
of the United States, which means a 
resume of the growth of our country es- 
pecially during the last eighty years. 
These chapters are of great interest to the 
student as well as to the general reader, 
but what is of greater moment, they set 
the pace for the consideration of the dis- 
tinctly American problems of economics 
along scholastic lines. 

These chapters treat of the trend of 
population, with our land tenures, growth 
of population, labor systems, growth of 
agriculture, fisheries and mining, manu- 
factures and transportation, with revolu- 
tion that has taken place, the textile in- 
dustries, and the iron and steel industries. 
Thus eighty pages are devoted to a 
graphic view of America’s wonderful un- 
folding of resources and power before 
considering the theories of wealth, of ex- 
change, of money, of credit, of monopo- 
lies, of distribution of wealth, of wage, 
and of socialism. 

The entire treatment of the 
rich in information, sensible 
ophy, and refreshing in tone. The last 
twenty pages are devoted to an un- 
paralleled bibliography of works pertain- 


By Charles Jesse Bullock, 
Boston and 
581 


subject is 
in philos- 


ing to this subject. 

THE CORRESPONDENT’S MANUAL, 
For Stenographers, Typewriter Opera- 
tors, and Clerks. By William BE. 


Hickox, principal of the Hickox short- 
hand school, Copley square, Boston. 
128 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The literature on typewriting and 
stenography has not kept pace with the 
growth of this feature of the business 
world, hence we greet with special satis- 
faction the appearance of this highly- 
valuable, though inexpensive, book from 
the pen of Mr. Hickox, an instructor of 
great experience, and a man of excellent 
judgment and executive ability. He was 
editor of the American Shorthand Writer 
from 1880 to 1886, at thai cime the sec- 
ond publication of the kind in this coun- 
try, and the leading shorthand magazine 
during its existence. In 1880 he prepared 
the first series of lessons by mail ever 
compiled, a method since then widely 
copied, and had a correspondence class 
exceeding three hundred. All this time 
he has been noting the actual needs of 
students and office-workers, and his type- 
written pamphlets of instruction have 
come to be of such importance that they 
are now published in tnis little work of 
faultless typography, fine paper and neat 
binding. It is hard to tell which of the 
twenty well presented chapters is most 
valuable. Mr. Hickox’s own opinion is 
that the extended list of ‘“‘Words of Differ- 
ent Meanings Similarly Pronounced” may 
be so regarded. To a general reader, the 
entire book seems to be full of good 
things, which any one can study with 
profit, and the chapter “Last Words,” 
with its sound presentation of business 
ethics, is alone worth the securing of the 
book. ae 
ESSENTIALS IN CHEMISTRY, FOR 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By John C. 

Hessler, Ph. D., University of Chicago, 

and Aibert L. Smith, Ph. D., Chicago 

High school. 540 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn, 

This is an adequate, masterly, all-round 
text-book on chemistry, absolutely based 
on the modern laboratory ideals. It has 
taken fifteen years to get completely free 
from this old-time descriptive method of 
talking about chemical conditions and ac- 
tions. Little by little we have moulted 
the old-time practice, until Chicago Uni- 
versity has given us the real book which 
can be used without resorting to a man- 
zal, and without apologies, It requires a 
book like this to show how we have 
drifted into laboratory methods wailing 
to be completely rid of the old inheritance 
before wecan have a masterpiece in 
which neither the crank nor the conser- 
vative has any part. 

The authors have had exceptional op- 
portunities to know the capacity of the 
average student and the training of the 
average teacher of science in secondary 
schools. They are fully aware of the lim- 
itations of these schools both as to labor- 
atory equipment and as to the time whi7h 
may reasonably be expected for the study 
of chemistry. They have prepared the 
book with these limitations constantly in 
mind, 

A connected treatment of the de-crip‘ive 
matter of this work is attained by the di- 
vision of the book into three parts: (1) 
the text proper; (2) the laboratory exer- 


cises; (3) the handbook. The text and 
the laboratory exercises are bound to- 
vether; the handbook is in pamphlet 
form. 


The text proper may be characterized 
by saying that it recognizes the fact that 
the terms and the ideas of chemistry are 
outside of the common experience, and 
that it is useless to expect the pupil to 
grasp theoretical conceptions before he 
has become acquainted with the funda- 
mental phenomena of the science. The 
arrangement of topics is such that the 
early chapters of the book are mainly de- 
scriptive; theoretical ideas are not intro- 
duced until later, and then only in an ele- 
mentary manmer. 

The aim has been 
modern and scientific, 
for secondary students. 

The laboratory exerc’ses are placed to- 
gether after the text, The directions for 
these exercises are specific. The quanti- 
ties of re-agents to be employed have been 
carefully considered. The apparatus re- 
quired is simple and within the reach of 
every school. The experiments are £0 ar- 
ranged that they may be used in schools 
in which only one-hour laboratory per- 
iods are possible, as well as in those able 
to give two or more hours of consecutive 
time. 

The experiments are mainly qualitative, 
as experience has shown that they must 
be, even. with beginning college students. 
Several experiments of a quantitative na- 
ture have, however, been introduced; for 


to make the text 


yet not too difficu t 





these only the simplest apparatus is re- 

quired. 

CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER. By Elta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 272 pp. Illustrated, Price, 
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trations. 
The Gold Bug. 
By Ep@ar ALLAN Por. 
State Normal School, 
cents. 


of our NEW and FORTHCOMING Books, 


pe The Canterbury Classics 


A new series of Supplementary Readers for 
ALL GRADES. 
Edited under the general supervision of KATHARINE LEE Bares, 
Professor of English Literature, Wellesley College. 


Rab and His Friends, and Other Dog Stories. 
By Dr. Joun Brown. 
pal of the Hyde Park High -School, Chicago. 

Cloth, 152 pages; 25 cents. 


e 
Edited by Tuepa GinpeMeEIsTER, Training Teacher in the 
Winona, Minn. 


Edited by Cuartes W. Frencu, Princi- 
With 27 illus- 





With 8 illustrations. Cloth, 112 pages; 25 





Chicago Normal School, Chicago. 


and Dr. Artnuur Berarry, 
Madison, Wis. 12mo. Cloth. 


Hand Loom Weaving. 


lis, Minn. With 7 


Norse Stories. 
By Hamirron Wricut Master. 
Ler Bares, of Wellesley College. 
Wricnt. Cloth, 304 pages. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
By Rozsert Louis Stevenson. 
duction. 


and 39 drawings in the text. 
94 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


By EvuLatie Oscoop Grover. 
plates, in four colors, by Miss Corbett, 
of the Sunbonnet Babies.’ 
Cloth cover in colors, 110 pages. 
40 cents. 


Language Through Nature, Literature and Art. 
By H. Avis Perpur, of the Keith School, Chicago, and Saran E. Griswocp, of the 
With over 150 illustrations. 


Composition and Rhetoric, based on /iterary Models. 
By Rose M. Kavana, /nstructor in English in the Medill High School, Chicago, 
Instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin, 


By Martie Putrrs Topp, of the Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
duction by Atice W. Cooiry, formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapo- 
full-page and 22 text illustrations and 19 patterns. 


With a special Introduction. 
Illustrated with 10 full-page plates by Grorcr 
For introduction, 40 cents. 


With a Special Intro- 
Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss 
Squire, with 10 fall pages in colors, 12 half-tone plates, 
Cloth cover in colors, 


The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. 
Illustrated with 94 


For the primary grades. 
For introduction, 


12mo. Cloth. 


. 


With an intro- 


12mo. Cloth. 


Edited by KATHARINE 
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45 cents. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

It is more difficult to make a reader for 
the modern fifth grade than for any other 
period in a child’s school life. The recent 
devotion—craze shall I say—to the read- 
ing of the first four grades has practically 
exhausted the sources of supply of mater- 
ial, at least the edge has been taken: off 
all classes of literature. 

It is as difficult a problem as the makers 
of school books have to face,—the pro- 
duction of a reader for the modern fifth 
grade that shall be interesting and in- 
forming, and at the same time be good 
literature. The temptation to admit 
slang, provincialisms and crudities is al- 
most irresistible. 

The authors have dist'nctly and succe s- 
fully met all the difficulties in the case. 
They have ceased to look for short words 
or Anglo Saxon. The pupil feels from the 
first that he has made a definite advance, 
he knows that he is expected to read 
something of a higher class than that to 
which he has been accustomed, 

He also realizes that he is to do more 
thinking than heretofore, that it is no 
longer a case of enjoying what he reads 
because he is amused by it, but rather be- 
cause he is interested in it, because he in- 
terprets it, sees life from a different point 
of view. Now his reading lesson reveals 
life to him as heretofore it has revea!ed 
nature, 

Rarely has a school reader signified so 
much in its grading, in its principles, in 
its literature as this “Child Life Fifth 
Reader.” 

THE BROOK BOOK. A First Acquaint- 
ance With the Brook and Its Inhabi- 


tants Through the Changing Year By 

Mary Rogers Miller, Cornell University. 

241 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The brook asa nature unit is large 
enough to be important and not too large 
to be comprehended. Nothing in nature 
is more interesting in its correlations, as 
nothing is more susceptible to imperson- 
ation. All this requires for its treatment 
the accuracy of a scientist, the patience of 
a devotee, the sentiment of a poet, the 
skill of an artist, and yet one must not 
be enough of a scientist, devotee, poet or 
artist not to be somewhat of each of the 
others. The brook has had its scient'st, 
poet, and artist, but now for the first time 
it has a lover who is none of these and 
all‘of these, 

Around the brook Mrs. Miller has 
grouped more than five hundred of na- 
ture’s gems, which call forth her admira- 
tion, quicken her devotion, or impress im- 
portant lessons, so that the brook book 
is one of the best of nature study books 
because its scope is greatest and its in- 
spirations most personal, making it as 
fascinating as a fairy tale. 

Artistically the brook bock is beautiful, 
The full-page plates are exquisite, and 
the illustrations in the text are nature 
perfect. Here are combined in delicate 
proportions the student’s affection, the 
teacher’s art, and the book makers’ skill. 

It is interesting to note the fase‘nating 
bits of nature which the author finds in 
and about the brook; insect architecture, 
caddice worms, strawberry plants, butter- 
flies, mint, burdock, stunted oak, rope-like 
grape vines, jack-in-the-pulpit, glow.ng 
sumach, leafless alders, belated asters, 
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Samples, catalogue, 
40 for introduc- 
or San 
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make the language. 








Words are taught in connection with thought, as 


by conversation. 


The aim is to eliminate everything that hinders 


clear enunciation. 


EDUCATION, Boston : 


It makes a distiact and new epoch in the 





production of primary readers. A cordial 


welcome awaits it from the hands of all 





First Grade teachers. 


square 12mo, cloth. 


a “The Teachers’ Manual” 


THE STANDARD FIRST READER | 


Edited by ISAAC K. FUNK, LL.D., and MONTROSE J. MOSES, B.S. 


genuinely instructive. 


EDITOR WESTERN JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 


San Francisco: ‘ 

I am delighted, charmed, and instructed by 
the excellence, the newness, and the soundness 
of the Standard First Reader and the accom- 
panying Teachers’ Manual. 


Profusely illustrated with many beautiful colored pictures and outline sketches. 


Price of Teachers’ 


Pupils aré led to think thoughts that are worth 
knowing, that build character. 
The illustrationg are by the best artists, and are 








UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY’S New Series of Standard Readers, Based on New 
Principles and receiving rotstania kc ahei Praise frees Leading Educators Pverywnere. 





Bie Ready ) 


Subsequent Readers J 
= Soon 


In the making of this Reader, the aim has been to give clear enunciation, and to train the pupil in detecting and producing the sounds that 
Of the wealth of instructive thoughts in the contents, preference has been given to those that tend to build character. 


For the purpose of giving precision, what is kno wo as the Scientific Alphabet is used -this for pronunciation purposes only. 





Every etfo 


Careful provisions are made for drills in vowel 
and consonant sounds. 


rt has been made to bring the child into 


close ayenpens with nature. 


£. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 
Chancellor, University of Nebraska: 
The extraordinary merit of the Standard First 
Reader is, that without violating any pedagog- 
ical principle it introduces children to a noble 
range of social and ethical ideas, level with 
their apprehension. 





which accompanies the “ First Reader 
fur all the lessons and many practical helps for the wide-awake teacher. 


Manual, 50 cents. 





FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D., L. H.D., 


Lafayette College ; ; 

I hope it may be taken up at once by the 
leading Normal Schools and Kindergartens ; 
then it will spread as fast as teachers can be 
prepared for it. 


Price, 35 cts. 





’ presents suggestive ‘material 











The. Greatest. Dictionary Family in the World | 








THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247 of the World’ 8 Greatest Scholars | 


Thousands of New Words 
Many Exelusive Features 
125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 
21 Superb Colored Plates 
Appendix of 5 10.000 Facts 
Cost over #®1,000,000 
“THE MOST PERFECT DICTIONARY EVER MADE.” 


—A. G. Wilkinson, Ph. D., S. Patent Office. 


“CERTAIN To SUPERSEDE ALI OTHER Dictionaries,” 
H. Sayce, LL D., Orford University. 


Handsome Pepealea sent free if you mention this Advt. 


| 





| THE STUDENTS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary 
Designed to fully meet the most exacting re- 
quirem nts of the modern dictionary. 
terms, besides 1,224 illustrations, 2,000 aut nyms 
full etvimologies, use of prepositions indicated, 
etc. With complete index 
tichard M. Jones, LL. 
Penn Churter S¢hool, Philadelphia : 


D., Head Master Wm. 


that approaches 1t,’’ 

Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, leather back, #2.50 
Bound in full leathe r, 84.00. Patent Thumb 
Index, 50 cents extra. 


62,284 bic 


| 


| 
’ There is no | 


| acatenic dictionary published in this country | American Authors’ Guild; “1 


| 
| 
| 


| mology «f 38,000 words and phrases. 


| my notice.”’ 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagaalis 
Standard Dictionary 

This is the latest and most perfect school dic- 
nary in the English language. It gives the 
orthography, pronunciation, meanigg, “and ety- 
There aie 
800 illustrations, 

President of the 
deem it superior 
to any simil.r volume that has yet come under 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, 





8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. Price, *1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


ard Dictionary series, 
phy, pronunciation, and meaning of about 28,000 
words, 
has been to adequately meet the most recent de- 
mands foran up tedate, convenient, and bighly 
instructive dictionary for the use of younger 
| stuvents in public and private schools. 

pendix contains many features of importance 
| and value to the young scholar. 


THE INTx~ODUCTORY 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnatli/s 
Standard Digtionary 

This is the latest addition to the famous Stand- 

It contains the orthogra- 


There are 600 illustrations. The design 


The Ap- 


16mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cts.; postage, 7 cts. 








NEW DEPARTURE in School Music. 


No more greasy, 
but clean, 
without extra expense. 


The only Music Course 


thumb-marked_ books, 


healthy, cloth-bound copies, 


Issued in Cloth. 





THE NOVELLO 





M 








Edited by F. E. HOWARD. 


eo——-- — ee. 


Handbook on the 


*, 
— 9 


Training of the Child Voice in Singing. 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Manual of Graded Sight Singing Exercises. (1200.) 


Primer, 
First Reader, 
Second Reader, 


Sample copies, returnable, can be had of the publishers. 


in board covers can be 


Cloth, 
Cloth, 35 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


50 cents. 


A Sew copies 
had at special rates. 


4 





NovELLo, E 


21 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 


? 


WER & Co., 


USIC +(OURSE, 





























| STAN DARD TEXT-BOOKS 
laa | First Lessons in Numbers — Dure.y & Ronnins. | $0.25 7 
_ | Elementary Practical Arithmetic— Duxewt & Rownins. -40 
| Advanced Practical Arithmetic — Dunes. & Ronnins. -65 
| A Grammar School Algebra — Durewt & Ronsins. .80 
| A School Algebra — Dune & Roniys. 1.00 — 
| A School Algebra Complete —Dunett & Ronuins. | 1.25 — 
| A Mental Arithmetic— Werpenuamer. 35 
| Mensuration — Fursr. -50 
Benedict's Primary Speller — Benevicr. 20 
| Benedicv’ s Advanced Speller— B: BENE DICT. ‘Ty 25 . 
| Outlines of General History — Frickincer. -50 
~ Flash-Lights on American History - _Murruy. — ae -65 
The Pennsylvania Citizen — SuimMeE Lt. .60 5 
“jae | AD History of Pennsylvania ina A -90 
Primary Ideal Music Book — Sprenxev. .35 
| Advanced Ideal Music Book —Srrenxev. .60 
aut ee a Ideal Music Chart—Conapvon & McFappon. ; 7.50 % 
‘| Chromatic Pitch Instrument — Conapon. .50 
| The New Manual and Guide for Teachers—Berxey. | 50. 
x Jukes-Edwards — Winsurr. 0. 
| Facts in Literature — Meese. | 30 
Ya, . Question Booklets. 10 
7 Pupils’ MonthJy Report Cards. : Cc 
| Teacher’s Term Report Blank. .05 
at” “The New ‘deal ‘Copy Book — Lav G wun. P erdoz. -75 
Correspondence with teachers and agents invited. Introductory and exchange 
propositions mailed on request. Catalogue or descriptive circulars free. 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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plumy goldenrod, pennyroyal stalks, bit- 
ter sweet, Virginia creeper, deadly night- 
shade, grasses, woodbine, poison ivy, rick- 
rack fence, squirrel-haunted stump fence, 
meadow lark, nervous wasps, leaf-cutter 
bee, rose bushes, squirrels, mice, wood- 
chuck, wild raspberries, Molly Cottontail, 
clematis. These are given the touch and 
glow of life, all within the space of less 
than ten pages. 


a 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND 
THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
By Lord Avebury. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 534 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Lord Avebury publishes nitie important 
scholastic degrees, and twenty-six na- 
tional or international scholastic honors. 
It must not be understood that these are 
a spectacular display; they are, rather, a 
simple record of the recognition his 
scholarly attainments have received. 

Without any exception this is the mot 
delightful presentation of geological and 
geographical causes and effects I have 
seen, No one has ever done for America, 
if, indeed, for any other country, what 
Lord Avebury has for England in this 
beautiful book. 


ARITHMETIC FOR REVIEW 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
By L. H. Clark, 
Bos- 


AN 
CLASSES IN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 
ton: Thomas R. Shewell & Co 
This is one of the best compilations of 

problems with which to find out what a 
pupil does not know and cannct do that 
he should kmow and should be able to do 
that has appeared. The examples are ad- 
mirably selected and arranged. I know 
of no other book to which one cin go and 
find so much of this work that he wants. 
with almost none that he will not want 
to use with his class. 





THE WORLD. Geographical 
Third Book. Home Geography 
By Stella W. Carroll 

and Estelle M. Hart, Edited by Clar- 

ence F. Carroll. 270 pp. Price, 60 

cents. Illustrated. New York: The 

Morse Company. 

This book is so beatiful that I am un- 
able to give any adequate impression of 
the sources of its beaeuty and strength. 
It is America geography, but this includes 
Cuba with its sudden liberation, Porto 
Rico with its promise, Hawaii, matchless 
island of the Pacific, and the Philippines. 
strangely ours, Its geographical charac- 
teristics, range from metropolitan New 
York to the lumber and hunting camps of 
Maine, from beautiful Washington to vast 
Chicago, from the river to the lake com- 
merce, from the ranches to the mines, 
from wheat fields to cotton plantations, 
from the glories of Niagara to the won- 
ders of the Yellowstone. 

I doubt if any one school reader ever 
had so great a variety with such perfect 
unity, so many beautiful pictures and each 
so instructive. The fifth grade, so long 
neglected in its highest nee’s, is row re- 
better attention than any other 


AROUND 
Series. 
for Fifth Grade. 


ceiving 

grade. —_—- 

PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT. A 
TREATISE OF THE FACTS, PRIN- 


CIPLE AND IDEALS OF ETHICS. By 
George Trumbull Ladd of Yale Univer- 
sity. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 663 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This is Professor Ladd’s eleventh great 
work on philosophy and psychology. 
Whoever reads this notice with interest 
in the author knows well for what Dr. 
Ladd stands, so that any commendation 
is so needless as to be out of place. This 
latest book from his pen and brain gets 


its chief interest in the subject of which 
it treats. f 

Character-forming never made a greater 
demand upon educators than to-day, 
Conduct never counted for so much in 
success and influence as now. Foriu- 
nately, conduct is no longer a form, but 
stands for nobility in character. All this 
Dr. Ladd recognizes. He never gets far 
away from psychology and philosophy, 
and yet he is always as practical as he is 
devout, 

The author never forgets that morality 
concerns that which is practicable under 
the actually existing conditions of man’s 
physical and social environment. He is 
firm in his conviction that the Philosophy 
of Conduct has a special message to the 
social and political organizations of the 
present day, which accounts in no small 
degree for the interest in this book. He 
is no less convinced that it has a message 
to the nations, for nations, like in- 
dividuals, cannot live by bread alone; 
with the one as with the other it is the 
things which are not seen that are eternal. 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING. A 
Primary Vocabulary. By Eugene Bou- 
ton, Ph.D. New York: Unive:sity Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This is the best illustrated spelling book 
that has been made. It is the most beau- 
tiful speller in every way. A child can- 
net but be interested in it. There are 
2.300 words in the book. On each page 
one group cf words is presented as indi- 
viduals, and another in their phonic re- 
lations. Some of the individual words on 
each page are suggested by the picture. 
Most of the words appcar two or three 
times, once in some individual group, and 
then in one or more phonic groups, The 
phonic word-building feature and the il- 
lustrative phase are thcse most likely to 
attract attention. It is sufficiently unlike 
other books of the kind to deserve care- 
ful examination. 

Dr. Bouton believes that the speller and 
not the reader should give the phonic 
drill, and he has been working on this 
problem for several years, and this book 
is the result of long and swuecessful ex- 
perimenting with the ways and means of 
vocabulary— making in the first three 
grades, The words are carefully selected 
from seventeen diuerent sets of much- 
used school readers. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE. 


By C. Hanford Henderson. FPos'on: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cs. 389 pp. Pree, 
$1.30. 


If a teacher or other educator wishes to 
know what one book may be so rad this 
vacation, or at any other time, as to do 
him more good than other recently writ- 
ten books, the answer comes readi’y, 
“Education and the Larger Life.” I say 
“may be so read.” It is entirely poss bl2 
for one to be miserable while reading it, 
and the worse for having read it. 

If you think the school is all right as 
it is, if you are passionately devoted to 
the aristocratic idea in education or to the 
democratic, if you cannot have the church 
criticised without beine all goose flesh, 
then shut yourself up with ycur prejudic’s 
and coddle them in the nursery; but if 
your faith in the school and cwie church 
is so secure that you desire every in- 
epiration to their perfection, if you realize 
that both the church and the schoo’ need 
to learn from every honest and intelligent 
student of their strength and weakness, 
then, if you do no other reading on educa- 
tion in the near future, read this book. 

It is a masterpiece in essay literature. 











Prompt delivery. 


REFERENCE—ALMOST 


IN NEW YORK, 


BORMAY & 


MAT, 





WHY? 


In 1896—4 Engravers, 500 feel space. 

In 1902 — 30 Engravers, 4 Draughtsmen, 4,000 feet space. 
every “Detail guaranteed first class. 

Over twenty years’ experience. 

Prices low, consistent with work. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS PUBLISHER OR 
OR ON APPLICATION. 
Co., 64 Fulton Street, NEW YORK Cliry. 


SCRIPT AND GENERAL ENGRAVERS. 


PRINTER 





It is worth reading for its style, for its ex- 
alted view of what education may be and 
should be, It makes one proud of the pro- 
fession to know that a man of distinct 
literary and philosophic power, a man of 
broad view and noble purpose; has wr.tten 
a grand book for teachers. It is for the 
profession to prove that they are worthy 
of it by giving it a general reading. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. By Enn‘s 
Richmond. New York: Longmans. 
Green, & Co. 176 pp. 


This is a good book, an earnest pro- 
test against the scientific analysis of a 
child by a childless man or woman, 
against the impression that a child is a 
stibject for dissection, against under- 
valuing children as children. 

The author believes the first great edu- 
cational need is to appreciate the greatest 
of all patriotic duties, the highest of all 
privileges,—parentage. The example of 
one good parent in whose home are good 
children he regards as worth more than 
a vast amount of talk about “the child.” 
He speaks with frankness and fervor to 
those “good citizens’ who are childless, 
and especially to such of these as seem 
to despise the poorer classes who have 
many children. It is refreshing to have 
one reformer speak candidly of this phase 
of inappreciation of children. 

I do not recall any other writer of im- 
portance who has put in book form quite 
so intensely his abhorrence of child study 
as it is practiced to-day. He talks about 
persons “who are bitten by the craze for 
child analysis.” It is useless to hint at 
his points of view, inasmuch as we cannot 
exemplify them as we should do to be fair 
to the author. 
WHITING’S SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 

Charles E. Whiting. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

Mr. Whiting’s mastery of the theory 
and practice of teaching music, and his 
knowledge of what has been done all 
along the line, and of what ought to be 
done, fit him admirably for the making of 
one music book whose selections. shall 
touch upon all features of sentiment de- 
sirable in school from nature song, 
through the industries to patriotism and 
devotion. He has, therefore, given 165 
pages of songs that are easily sung by 
children, songs full of life and spirit. 


“teach the musical theory. 


The book has been made to meet. the 
needs of ungraded schools. It covers in 
a condensed form the author’s Public 
School Music Course. No other book, | 
think, contains so large a variety of exer- 
cises and songs, suited to pupils in all 
the grades. The author has given the 
musical terms and characters in language 
so plain and easily understood that any 
regular class teacher can successfully 
There is a 
large variety of miscellaneous songs in 
nine different keys. There are many old 
familiar tunes that the fathers and 
mothers used to sing, also songs designed 
for use in connection with the celebration 
of Arbor day, Bird day, etc. The hymn 
tunes are mostly written in four-part 
harmony. 





THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Arthur 
Hassall, M. A. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

From the Saxon Chronicle, with its bald 
statement of occurrences, to the elabor- 
ately philosophical treatise of the present 
time, is a far cry; yet the two are the op- 
posite poles of historical treatment. The 
dominant factor of historical study to-day 
is insistence on the significance of facts 
in their inter-relation rather than an 
estimation of their value in themselves. 
It is this principle of correlation that 
forms the basis of Mr. Hassall’s treatment 
of the rise and vicissitudes of the French 
people. The Continental nations are so 
closely allied that the story of one in- 
volves that of all the others. This phase 
assumes its rightful place in the book, 
while the main emphasis is naturally laid 
on the working owt, under peculiar racial 
and geographical conditions, of France as 
she exists to-day. The genesis of the 
modern social order is the thread of the 
story, and due attention is given to the 
causes which hindered its growth, viz.: 
the feudal spirit, lack of unity and hicmeo- 
zeneity, and financial maladministration. 
In its brilliant and kaleidoscopic changes, 
France offers a more spectacular history 
than any other nation, 

There is an interesting chapter on the 
rise of the universities, and another on 
the aim and development of the Huguenot 
movement. Mr, Hassall’s scholarly book 
is a distinct contribution to historical lit- 
erature. 























and inexpensive 


Agents at all central points. 








EAST SIDE SCHOOL, 


| “Next to light and ventilation, sound-deadening is the most 
important item of schoolhouse construction.” 


The only scientific and sanitary deadener is 


Cabot’s Deadening “ Quilt.” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves, 
is decay- and vermin-proof, uninflammable, 


Sample of Quilt, and special brochure on schoolhouse deafening, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 





ILL. 


Paul 0. Moratz, Architect, Bloomington, Ill. 


PONTIAC, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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A Valuable Lesson Can Be Taught 
to School Boards in Municipal Economy 


By insisting that the same Business Principles 
predominating in Commercial Life be applied to 
the USE, Care, and Preservation of the Text-Books. 





The “Holden System for Preserving Books”. 


PROMOTES 


ECONOMY—By making the Books last from 40 .25;. to 60 .2%:. longer than usual. 
CLEANLINESS — By having the books, when transferred, put into clean covers. 
HYGIENE—By lessening the danger of spreading contagious diseases. 


THREE STATEMENTS WHICH CANNOT BE DENIED: 


Firs’ Whatever Dirt, Wear, or Handling sh ws ona HOLDEN BOOK COVER (Leatherette, 
water-proof and germ-proof) at the end of the s¢hool year is that much saved from 
going on the book itself. 


Second. If the damage to a book — either broken, weakened binding, loosened leaf or torn 
leaf — is repaired instantly with the HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL, the 
book is bound to last longer. 


Third. If the books are transferred with a Fresh, Clean Cover at the beginning of a new school 
? 5 o 
year, it no more than conforms with the commonest laws of cleanliness that we use in 
our own homes, where we do not allow our children to use each other’s napkins. 








This System has Experienced the Tests of 25 Years 


AND IS NOW 
Endorsed and Praised by Prominent Educators, 


ADOPTED and USED by 


SCHOOL BOARDS, NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
Over 1400 GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, ETC. 





The importance of making the books last longer, and at the same time reducing the annual outlay 
for new books, is becoming greater each year. 











As the Increase in School Population requires more Buildings and more Teachers, 
and the Increased Appropriations must come out of the Pockets of the Taxpayers, we 
provide a Systematic Method of Caring for the Books, and 


IT I§ THE DUTY OF EVERY SCHOOL BOARD 


to sive the “ Holden System” a trial. It is not an experiment; we have the testimony 
and actual demonstration of the merits of this system in-over 1400 School Roards, 
including some of the largest cities in this country. 





W . . . ° . . . ; a . , 
aa indobhein: mau. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
Samples Free. | P. O. Box 643. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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GILLOTT’S PENS << ia 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
F V ' | W iti , Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

or ertica rl Ing 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, ‘066, 1067. 


csireca GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, TBs !s the highest aware ove mae and 
, 91 John Street, Now York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Tw GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 

the ted we can” quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very man of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the résults here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all ae are 
either in the achool or the office. LD. LER, 
Price, 3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 

























Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental] and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 
brain and nerves. Itis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared @, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by © NEW YORK. 
Tf not found at Drugzgists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 





















Bacteriological Apparatus. 








Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


TO THE CONVENTION ! 
National Educational Assoc’D, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-x1, 











via the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
RAILWAY. Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 


Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, The Over- 
land Limited,” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, ete. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited”’ 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS. 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 





Convention excursion tickets will be good, going 
and returniug, via any of the above and several 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin * Lake Region,” the — 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 
Illustrated circular, with time tabies, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 


be sent on application to 
F. A. MILLER, 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
Broadway, New York City. 


WILLARD MASSEY, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 28 





General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to | 


HAMLET, CHARLOTTE, MACON, 








The Ideal p 
REO ES 


Route 


SOUTHERN PINES, | sR aes 


PINEHURST, CAMDEN, ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, | 

COLUMBIA, SAVANNAH, NEW ORLEANS, 
AND FLORIDA POINTS. AND TEXAS POINTS. 

Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 


Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

_ MILEAGE TICKETS of this Company’s issue, sold at $25 for 1,000 miles. are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk,and from Washington toal! points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thuseuabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an¢ Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS.—In addition to the above mileage tickets, there 
are on sale at all offices of this Company interchangeable 1,000-mile tickets sold at $25.00. These tickets 
are good Over the following lines, with some slight exceptions noted therein 

Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern Ry. Atlanta & West Point R. k 


Atiantic Coast Line RK. R Baltimore Steam Packet Co 


t. 
Brunswick & Birmingham R. R. Charles'on & Western Carolina Ry. 


Chesapeake Steamship Co. Columbia, Newbury & Laurens R. R. ‘ : 
Georgia Railroad Louisville & Nashville R. R Address for literature and info» mation, 
Loui-ville, Henderson, & St. Louis Ry. Nashville, Chattanooga & St.Louis Ry 


Plant System. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


Western Ry. oi Alabama. E. O. McCORM ICK, P.T. M.., 


Western & Atlantic R. R 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker San Francisco, Cal. 


Farmer and Stock Raiser: also special low rates. . . > CLE >-T 
Before deciding upon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. S. F. B. MORSE, a I A . a 
ouston, exas. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, Traffic Manager. 
JNO, T. PATRICK, J. L. ADAMS, 


Northwestern Ry. of South Carolina. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R 
Washington Southern Ky. 


To all Pacific Coast Points. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will ae nd it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 


Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 


Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods,and ozone, The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited, There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt fey one night at sea). Weshall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor ‘* EDUCATION,” 50 Bromtield Sst, 
Boston, Mass. : 


Boston &- Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


























HOTEL ESPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


.. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .., .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Centra] Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway Cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel ts one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JourRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 








0 CALIFORNIA 
To MEXICO 


To THE ORIENT 
Southern Pacific Co. 


First-Class Round 
Trip Rate, New 
, York to California 


L. H. NUTTING, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
1 Battery Place, } 


je6-rot 





Chief Industrial Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C, 1183 Broadway, New York, 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 




















Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A PUSRGRORSTE GOOG. 86655 5s ive Mn iced a cheese When Morris Charles Scribner’s Sons,N. Y. $1.50 
Wg: TIOIs ince t oko apes ids. 6 skids has (acbsineaebabekee Cable = + se 1. 1.25 
TRO. VOROT OF DOOR. 1s ook isc os ve Se cacvscpeatoabeus Wharton as a $6 se 2.00 
"Foe Master OF CURGOG KE vio cink0e: ccnck nnibivense snes Brooks “6 $6 “6 “ 1,50 
The House with the Green Shutters........-......-. Douglas McClure, Phillips, & Co., N. Y. 1,50 
Fe TEMG. OF: OB COOOS GEES oon 5.00 v0 nonce cdeccnssveen Wiggin Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.00 
Openings in the Old Trail........ 0... ee. cece cece eee Harte * ss “ ¥ , 1.25 
SE aha is orc 88 Bae asc Pee ops -60 aon bees thea ceed Johnston 4 me e og 1 5d 
Chimmie Fadden and Mr, Paul...............+0+s0008 Townsend The Century Company, N. Y. 1,50 
Circumstance. ............+- PoSUREk ab wGSS . bo eeaun gees jo " sy - “ 47 

he Little Brother... ..........+-- ieee b bapa cede spab sake yo as - oe nee - 
"Tween You oe Wisc nad hs JiGth beds Gans OxTGN Anan ow antl 0’ Rell Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 1.20 
Ge SUE WRUNG: 5 conic ginddecbey pes boca ndeesereee Chambers Harper Brothers, N Y. 1.50 
TEIN G's F. b:s'i'y bind vo \'vdn.s vo cbneed veda ueateee Mabie Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
EE UND aby ée'sc cera veces CUSe RNG bed ede Hae Maeterlinck ‘* sad " a 1.40 
Se ME BRUNE ons wa'a'wi's oscs0nbes.sbbs vans team Todd A. 8. Barnes & Co.,N. Y. 50 
Re RR Ns a in, bos 5b Ved Cie nbgee ween ecvers Devereux Little, Brown, & (o., N. Y. 1.50 
The Heroine of the Strait... ........ ccc cece cces woes Crowley te “s = es 1,50 
Tne Pharoah and the® Priest..... 2... 000. sessecescece Curtin “ ” as: 0 as 1.50 
Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands...............- Maliary G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
SE NE OM eds ie tales a 4k 54 op bebe cab at atte Claviere st us ch se 1.75 
STOUGS. LAlG OF WG Bice. oo. vicki cece ocind oe fveevreges Herrick “ “ “ sé 2 50 
BaO TO  NU oet ice ce veo nbsvbsaur dest at Eobsadecers - Rosseger 8 . ée " 1,50 
) ick Safi ng Sh a la ill ll lr es PB H+ +oo4 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
+ i Long Experience. 
+ Prompt. .. ° . Reliable. 
? 3 + 
; <=» TEACHERS . = 
+ c r al 
+ 120 Tremont Street, AG E N CY 
: BOSTON, MASS. 
F44444444444444444444444- ~ FHF 444444444444444 





Removal. | “"° Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 





SUMMER TO 


Fee 
St. John, N.B. 
he Bay of Fundy 
Leaving Boston Thursdays, 
July 3 and August 7, 1902. 


For fall information address if LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 


Digby 
Annapolis 
And Wolfville 


| $36 50 COVERS EVERY EXPENSE 
2 FOR TOUR OF EIGHT DAYS. 


BY SEA 
AND LAND 

THE LAND A 
MG seis 


F 
EVANGELINE Halifax, N.S. 


PRINCIPAL FAULKNER SCHOOL 
MALDEN, MASS, 








THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SOHOOL 





Mrs. Emma A. Thomas of Detroit has 
by far the most satisfactory school for the 
training of music teachers that has been 


established. It is complete. It co- 
ordinates drawing and literature. It 
makes one more of a woman, and more of 
a musician, as well as a better teacher. 

it is an all-the-year-round school, so 
that one can go there whenever circum- 
stances admit. It is a correspondence 
school of the highest order, so that one 
can be studying at home when she cannot 
be at Detroit, or she can take a complete 
course at home. Mrs, Thomas is one of 
the most successful public school music 
teachers in the country, and still has 
charge of the music of the Detroit schools 
as she has had for many years. She is a 
grand leader of a chorus, and is an ex- 
pert in arranging for instrumental or 
vocal concerts. 

Her daughter, Miss Louise K. Thomas, 
has the latest and best training of the 
masters, and is a musical artist herself, 
She gives all her time to the students. 
Mrs. Thomas is no faddist, but she knows 
the effect of having the best specialties, so 
that she has the exclusive privilege of the 
Gaynor sytem of piano study for children, 
and the Emil Leibling system of ad- 
vanced piano study. : 

The school occupies a beautiful resi- 
denee and grounds at 550 Woodward ave- 


nue, Detroit, Mich. 


USES OF EDUCATION. 





The new management of the Chicago, 
Burlington, & Quincey railroad has put 
into practice an elaborate system of ex- 
aminations designed to raise the standard 
of its locomotive engineers and firemen. 
From April 1 no engineer or fireman will 
be employed on that road unless he can 
pass an examination on general topics. 
He must be a fairly well educated man, 
1ot merely a mechanic. New applicants 
must show their common, or high school 
papers, and preference will be given to 
he person who passed the highest grade 
n school, all other qualifications being 
equal, 

Some people will say. that this is an ab- 
urd rule, and that it entails an, unneces- 


sary hardship upon those who toil for 
their livelihood. It is not so, however. 
Kduecational advantages are becoming 


better constantly, and these are offered for 

© masses more liberally than ever. 
There is no exeuse for ignorance any 

nger, and even the ordinary laborer, as 
time goes on, will be surer of employment 
if he has some education. The tendency 
is toward a higher standard all along the 
It is well that it is so. It will make 
far greater happiness in life—Schnectady 
Union, 


+} 


] ne, 


THE “NORTH COAST LIMITED.” 

Equipment during 1902—its third sea- 
son—will be comprised, as before, of the 
asual day coaches, a tourist sleeping car, 
an N. P, R. dining car, Standard Pullman 
sleeping car, and last and best, an un- 
equaled observation car, ail electric 
lighted. For further information call con 
F. E. Foster, D. P, A., 279 Washington 
street, Boston. 


. 





ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICANINSTITUSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT BULLING- 
TON, VT.,JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 

For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 
tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the 1 .ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc., etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, ‘all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street. Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES 

venerable Senator Hoar has one 
A friend of his thought he 
had appendicitis, but afterwards discov- 
ered it was only indigestion that ailed 
him. “Well,” said the senator, “I’m glad 
the trouble was in your table of contents 
rather than in your appendix.” 





The 
famous joke, 


A sprig of mint by the wayward brook, 
A nibble of birch in the wood, 
A summer day and Jove and a book, 
And I wouldn’t be king if I could. 
—John Vance Cheney. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with’ per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


East Orange, N. J. Our high school teacher of mathematics has received an appointment in New 
York city, and desires tu be released. If possible, we shall secure a man for the position, and I shall be 
pleased to receive from you at the earliest possible moment by Mie 2 imi at my expense the names and 
addresses of ene or two men whom | pose may feel to be thoroughly competent and desirable for this 
position.—Swvperintendent Vernon L. Lavey, June &, 1902. 

Telegram.—Fassett, Mount Pleasant Academy, Ossining; Caldwell, home on vacation, Amster- 
dam; Peck, vice principal, Waterville.—To Mr. Davey, June 10, 

We have just elected Mr. L. Jay Caldwell, of Amsterdam, ata salary of one thousand doilars, 
Please accept my thanks for your prompt and valuable assistance.— Mr. Lavey, June 18. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage w oneul che 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 








Positions filled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
During July, August, and September we fill more positions 
than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 


* 
Quick Returns. 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 


80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CuicaGo, 





quick returns, 











B. F. CLARK || Foerenenti: Year. Feksemees 3878 and 388 
.» | clientage among the bes aba 
TEACHERS schools in the West. Send W sh Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. \for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : -: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthoon nd Families 


and FOREIG | superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of :ustruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


- astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ..vnvwusnse jn 200, 


Efficient assistants. e acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


& & Banos} Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg#, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTP- 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 











Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
3 E. 14th St., N. ¥, 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
| JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 













Managers. 








Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Bloch. 





€.A.8COTT & CO., Propa., 

: 2-A beacon St., Rositon. 

Y.M.C.A. Eleg., lcs Angeles. 
Send tor Agency Menus. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grauss wit! Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers -ic Ob. aini' es Positions, 
Rents and Seiis Schou. Property. - 
Corresp:' “ence is invited 81 CHAPEL ST.. ALBANY, N,.Y 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operutive Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 











T’e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 neo sssr"° 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





oo EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornss, lowa. 











©8686 6226O56888E8SGSSSHESESSSESD a me | 
° . Ww ‘iti ; 
Win sh r p e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers é 
211—215 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers | Pemberton Building, $ 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
ASONCY. | Siscklte. ns 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
422224 22 - 2444424424 .242 2244 220602464242440022006 0 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wante (26th Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 E 9th §t., New York. 














have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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May 1¢, 1902 
APPLETONS’ READERS 
Adopted for Exclusive Use 
in the State of Kansas. 


The Natural Geographies have been introduced in 
12 of the 18 larger cities in Pennsylvania; in 12 of the 23 
incorporated places having a population of more than 
10,000; in 20 of the 51 incorporated places having a popu- 
lation of more than 5,000; in 7,828 of the 24,808 schools ; 
and in 10 of the 13 state normal schools of Pennsylvania. 
Among the cities which have introduced these books are 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Reading, Lancaster, Erie, Wilkes- 
barre, Harrisburg, Altoona, Johnstown, McKeesport, 
Chester, Williamsport, Shamokin, Lebanon, Bradford. 


May 1¢, 1902 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Adopted for Exclusive Use in 
the State of Kansas, 





Milne’s Arithmetics give a thorough practical 
knowledge of the elementary principles of arithmetic, and 
a readiness in applying this knowledge to the affairs of 
everyday life. The explanations are particularly clear, 
the space logical, the definitions simply stated, and the 
principles and rules brief and exact. The unparalleled 
success of these books is shown by their use in Greater 
New York, Jersey City, Paterson, Camden, Hartford, 
Buffalo, Albany, Utica, Binghamton, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Scranton, Reading, Erie, Wilkesbarre, Altoona. 


‘May 1¢, 1902 
NEW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES 
Adopted for Exclusive Use 
in the State of Kansas. 


The Natural Geographies are constructed on the 
lines recommended by the Committee of Fifteen. They 
have been introduced in 9 of the 12 state normal schools in 
the State of New. York; in 23 of the 42 cities; in 18 of the 
28 villages having a population of 5,000 and over; and 317 
of the 706 Regents schools. Among the cities which have 
adopted the Natural Geographies are Greater New York, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Albany, Amsterdam, Binghamton, 
Cortland, Dunkirk, Elmira, Hornellsville, Little Falls, 
Lockport, Mt. Vernon, Newburg, New Rochelle, Rome. 





MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
Are Used in 65 Per Cent. of the 
Cities in New York State. 


Baldwin’s School Readers contain attractive stor- 
ies of child life and selections from classical literature of 
the world. These books have been introduced in 8 of the 
12 state normal schools in the State of New York; in 22 of 
the 41 cities; in 16 of the 29 villages having a population 
of 5,000 or more; and in upwards of 500 union and graded 
schools in the entire Stateof New York. Among the 
cities which have adopted these readers are Greater New 
York, Buffalo, Albany, Amsterdam, Binghrmton, Cohoes, 
Dunkirk, Geneva, Gloversville, Hornelisville, Ithaca. 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES | 
Are Used in 68 Per Cent. of the 
Schools in New Jersey. 





Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship has a slant 
of 23 1-2 degrees, which was found by examination to 
prevail in the natural writing of thousards of children, and 
in the letters of hundreds of adults— hence the title 
‘*Natural Slant.”” Unlike the extreme slant, it does not 
tend to angularity. It is always readable. It insures 
rapid writing, and is warmly endorsed by business men. 
The copies have the simplicity of the round, opr n style of 
the best vertical forms, and each copy is sensible and 
significant. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 
Are Used in 8 of the 12 State 
Normal Schools of New York. 


McMaster’s School Histories of the United 
States have acquired a universal popularity. Their suc- 
cess has been due to their interesting style and sensible 
manner of presentation. Special attention is given to the 
social, industrial, and economic developinen* of the coun- 
try. Miss M. W. Sutherland, Principal Normal School, 
Columbus, Ohio, says, ‘‘ McMaster’s School History of 
the United States is clear and scholarly enough for some 
advanced students, and yet is so simple and interesting in 
style as to be a good grammar or high school text-book.” 





BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 
Is the Easiest to Learn and 
Once Acquired Is Never Changed. 


° 

Tue American Book Company publishes text-books 
designed especially for commercial high schools and busi- 
ness colleges. These books include the well-known Wil- 
liams anil Rogers Series, and are the best of their resp2c- 
tive kinds. New books are constantly being issued to 
meet new demands. Among the subjects treated are b )ok- 
keeping and business practice, business arithmetic, business 
law, grammar, correspondence and punctuation, shorthand, 
spelling, penmanship, civil government and economics, etc. 


Bad Spellers Are Unknown 
in Schools Using 
RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK. 





Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English pro- 
ceeds from the study and production of entire composi- 
sitions to the smallest unit of composition—words. A 
large number of valuable extracts from leading authors is 
included as modefs of good composition. President Albert 
Leonard, of the Michigan System of Normal Schools, 
says, ‘* Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English is among 
the best books of the kind I have recently examined. 
It is difficult to see how a clearer and more practical 
treatment of English composition could be prepared.” 


WILLIAMS AND ROGERS BOOK- 
KEEPING SERIES 
Is Used in 90 Per Cent. of the 
City High Schools of New England. 


Among the cities which have adopted the bookkeeping 
of the Williams and Rogers Series are Greater New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Columbus, O., 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Pittsburg, San Fran- 
cisco, Albany, Atlanta, Bangor, Bridgeport, Burlington, 
Cambridge, Camden, Charleston, Covington, Dallas, Des 
Moines, Fall River, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Jersey 
City, Kansas City, Lawrence, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Lowell, Lynn, McKeesport, Manchester, Pittsburg, Read- 
ing, Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, and Worcester. 





SMILEY AND STORKE’S 
BEGINNER’S LATIN BOOK 
Is the Only Book of Its Kind 
Which Has a Caesarian Cast. 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping consists of two 
courses—Introductory Course and Complete Course. It is 
already a successful publication from every point of view, 
and is the latest and best system of bookkeeping for busi- 
ness and high schools. In it theory and practice are com- 
bined in just the right proportion, and the teaching process 
is simplified and the labor reduced to a minimum. The 
business methods are presented in a business way, It 
combines all the advantages of the other bookkeeping sys- 
tems now published, together with many new features. 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
Is More Generally Used Than 
All Other Systems Combined. 





Halleck’s History of English Literature traces 
the development of literature from the earliest times to 
the present in a concise, stimulating, and interesting 
manner. Prof. Wm. L. Phelps of Yale University says. 
‘*] think it is admirable. The arrangement is just what 
it should be. The proportion of space given to each 
writer is very just, and the criticisms are conservative 
and discriminating. If I were teaching a general course 
of literature, I should certainly use Mr. Halleck’s book.’’ 


HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMARS 
Are Known Everywhere for Their 
Simplicity, Clearness, and 
Completeness. 


The Natural Course in Tiusic not only furnishes 
gool songs, but also teaches clrildren how to sing them. 
The notable characteristics of this method include adequate 
prominence to the study of rhythm, tone production, and 
chromatics, with abundant dictation exercises. Among the 
many places using the system are Greater New York, Bos- 
ton, Worcester, Portland, Me., Wilmington, Jersey City, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, Detroit, New Orleans, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, Columbus, O., Louisville, Des Moines, 
Salt Lake City, Galveston, and Denver. 
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